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It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you've signed up at your pay office, your 
saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy 
Bonds where you bank. 


Why the killer came 
to Powder Springs 


Tue SKINNY little Texan who drifted into 
Butch Cassidy’s layout at Powder Springs 
one day in ’97 had dead-level eyes, a droopy 
mustache, and two six-guns tied down for the 
fast draw. Called himself Carter. Said he was 
a killer on the run. 


That’s why Cassidy and the outlaws in his 
notorious Wild Bunch told him all about the 
big future plans for their train robbers’ syn- 
dicate. They took him in. 


And he took them in. He was a range de- 
tective whose real name was a legend in the 
West—Charlie Siringo. And the information 
he got before he quietly slipped away 
stopped the Wild Bunch for a long, long time. 


Of course, Siringo knew all along that if 
Cassidy or the others had discovered the 
truth, they'd have killed him sure. But it just 
never worried him any. 


You couldn’t scare Charlie Siringo. Cool- 
est of cool customers and rawhide tough, he 
had the go-it-alone courage it takes to build 
a peaceable nation out of wild frontier. That 
brand of courage is part of America and her 
people —part of the country’s strength. And 
it’s a big reason why one of the finest invest- 
ments you can lay hands on is America’s 
Savings Bonds. Because those Bonds are 
backed by the independence and courage of 
165 million Americans. So buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Buy them confidently — regularly — 
and hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER’ TUTTLE 


DAILY UNIT BIBLE READING 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, by 
Dr. Willis E. Pratt, Pres. State 
Teacher’s College, Indiana, Pa. 
Published by Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, 
lil. Price $1.50 postpaid. 

Dr. Pratt has compiled a prac- 
tical and most usable paper- 
bound edition of Daily Unit Bible 
Readings (of 190 selections). He 
has definitely organized his ma- 
terial under the following speci- 
fic headings — Love and Charity, 
Temperance, Good Sportsman- 
ship, Obedience, Praise, Dili- 
gence, Cooperation, Faith, Wis- 
dom, Integrity, Courage, Biblical 
Stories, and Readings for Special 
Holiday Occasions. The selections 
have been drawn from more than 
a thousand such readings -and 
recommended by more than a 
hundred teachers. The text is sim- 
ple but inspiring, the vocabulary 
within range of the child. In these 
days of strain and stress, parent 
and teacher discussion through- 
out the country seems to reflect 
the desire for more attention to 
the fundamental attitudes and re- 
sponsibilities necessary for a fin- 
er personal and social develop- 
ment. 


THE COMMUNITY OF LIVING 
THINGS, a five-volume series — 
Field and Meadow, Fresh and 
Salt Water, City Parks and Home 
Gardens, Forest and Woodland, 
the Desert, Over 600 photographs 
by America’s Greatest Nature 
Photographers — Published by 
Creative Educational Society, 
Inc., Mankato, Minn. In coopera- 
tion with the National Audubon 
Society. Price for complete five 
volumes $34.75. 

I feel that this is one of the 
most outstanding contributions 
of the year in the fields of Sci- 
ence, Photography, and Nature 
Study. Plants, Animals, People, 
Botany, Zoology, Natural His- 
tory, Ecology, all find a place in 
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this stimulating volume, which 
should be a MUST in every ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
library. The format of each vol- 
ume is beautiful and durable, the 
content rich, realistic, authentic 
and inspiring. Each page glows 


with interest, curiosity, freshness | 
of approach, brilliant and vivid 
life-like pictures. Any boy or girl } 


who has the good fortune to be 
introduced to this worthwhile 
volume cannot help but be a finer 
and better citizen. 


LITTLE CHILD LOOKING, by 
Leila Kendall Browne. Published 
by Pageant Press, Inc. Price 
$2.50. 

It is quite unusual when a book 
of verses written for children, 
lingers close, warm and intimate 
in the hearts of adults as well. 
Such, we feel, describes the re- 
ception of Leila Browne’s delight- 
ful and heart-warming LITTLE 
CHILD LOOKING. The title, the 
preface by the author, the group- 
ings of the poems — all are 
unique and original and so very 
understanding of what the child 
wants in his own poetry book. 
The author should be highly com- 
mended upon her great love and 
understanding of children, her 
depth of knowledge and percep- 
tion as revealed through her in- 
troduction. If only every teacher 
and parent might be introduced 
to this preface — 

Understanding of the 
Child World 

Each poem in the book is as 
crisp, as delicate, as lovely as the 
words of her Old Hermit poetry 
is happiness inside your heart. 
They have all the attributes of be- 
longing to the child. Leila Browne 
is thoroughly familiar with young 
minds through her nursery, kin- 
dergarten and first grade associ- 
ations. We are glad that the 
poems which have previously ap- 
peared throughout current maga- 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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[ST GRADE. 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recom:iend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice ... intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


3nd Grade and. ufo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


For samples, write to EAGLE 4 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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Poetry 


Corner 
The Old Year 


An old man passes in the night; 

His step is slow, his hair is white. 

“Old Year,” I call, “a moment 
tarry, 

And tell me what it is you carry.” 

“The deeds and words of all the 
year, — 

A very heavy weight, my dear. 

The bad I try to hide from sight, 

The good I carry with delight. 

But good or bad, I take them all, 

To make a part of Time’s great 
wall. 

Dear children, guard your lives 
with care, 

Your words and acts are all 
placed there. 

Good-by, I hear the midnight bell, 

I beg you, treat the New Year 
well.” 

—Selected 


The New Year 


Again you’re here, O bright New 
Year; 

A welcome glad to you we sing, 

Our hands we hold for gifts un- 
told ; 

What treasures do you bring? 

Again I’m here, O children dear; 

Your little hearts I long to bless. 

Where’er I find the good and kind, 

I give true happiness. 

—J. S. Gebauer 


Night Train 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It whistles and blows, 
And it whistles some more. 
Each whistle seems louder 
Than the whistle before. 

It speeds through the night 
Just as dark as can be. 

Oh, a fast train at night 
Seems quite spooky to me! 
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Our National Anthem 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON, Supervising Teacher 
Special Education Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Our National Anthem is a 
difticult song for children to sing 
and to understand. It is full of 
beautiful phrases and sentiments 
that have little meaning for chil- 
dren. They frequently mumble 
and mispronounce words, or 
merely hum as the melody is 
played. 

They enjoy the ritual of stand- 
ing at attention with the hand 
over the heart. They sit down 
slightly flustered and out of 
breath after it is all over. 

In order to make our national 
anthem meaningful and give the 
children some background of its 
origin, a study of the War of 
1812 was initiated. 

Specific objectives: 

1. To help the children under- 
stand this war in relation to 
the Revolutionary War with 
regards to time and cause. 

2. To help the children gain a 

concept of the passage of time, 


and of what is meant by the 
term “history”, by learning of 
some of the events, culture and 
customs of the people who car- 
ried on our government fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War. 
3. To help the children realize 
that other great people besides 
George Washington have con- 


tributed to our country’s de- 
velopment. 

4. To help the children learn th 
meaning of the words of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and 
to understand some of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was 
written. 

5. To learn the words of the first 
verse of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and to be able to 
sing it with a group. 

Presentation : 

The first lesson began with a 
review of the Revolutionary War, 
and some of the events in Presi- 
dent Washington’s life. This was 
followed by a lesson reviewing 
some of the things Thomas Jeffer- 
sen accomplished and highlights 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

A picture of President James 
Madison was shown. Stories were 
read and told about the British 
sailors capturing the American 
sailors and impressing them to 
work on the British ships. 

Another lesson featured the 
U. S. ship The Constitution. Some 
of the group had heard of “Old 
Ironsides.” They all wanted to 
draw a picture of the ship. 

The children enjoyed these 
stories. They dictated their own 
story which was used later as a 
reading lesson. 

Beginning of the War of 1812 

The War of 1812 was the sec- 
ond war for Independence. 

Captain Hull won the first bat- 
tle on the sea. 

His ship was called the “Con- 
stitution.” 
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This ship was aiso called “Old 
Ironsides.” 

The American sailors saw the 
British shot bounce off the solid 
oak sides of the “Constitution,” 
so they called her “Old Iron- 
sides.” 

Captain Hull had 456 men and 
55 cannon on the “Constitution” 
in the fight with the British ship 
“Guerriere.” 

The position of the ships, the 
capitol, Baltimore, Lake Erie and 
other important places were lo- 
cated on a large outline map of 
the United States. A story was 
told about Captain Perry and the 
fight with the British ships on 
Lake Erie. 

Captain Perry 

Captain Perry had to build his 
own ships on Lake Erie. 

He had to train his own men. 

His men had a flag which said, 
“Don’t give up the ship’’. 

Captain Perry and his men won 
the battle on Lake Erie. 

The children learned to read 
the famous words quickly. They 
had fun making flags and writing 
the slogan, “Don’t give up the 
ship”. 

The story of the burning of the 
capitol at Washington was re- 
lated. The children were quite ex- 
cited about this and wanted to 
know all of the details. This was 
the first time they had known that 
such a thing had happened. They 


were indignant when at the end. 


of the story the British officers 
sat down and ate the dinner that 
was on the table and then set fire 
to the White House. 

The children dictated their own 
story about the event. 


Washington Burns 

James Madison was our fourth 
president. 

He was president during the 
War of 1812. 

The British soldiers marched 
into the Capitol of the United 
States. 

Congress was 
Washington, D. C. 

The Congressmen were scared. 
They ran away. 

The President and Mrs. Dolly 


in session in 
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Madison had to run away too. 

They would have been captured 
by the British. 

Before Mrs. Dolly Madison left 
the White House she saved the 
Declaration of Independence and 
cut General Washington’s picture 
from its frame to take with her. 

The British set fire to the 
White House and the Capitol 
building. 

This was a sad time for the 
Americans. 

It was explained to the class 
that our National Anthem or Na- 
tional Song was written about 
this time. A recording of the song 
was heard, then the group tried 
to sing the first verse. They found 
that they did not know all of the 
words. 

The first verse had been print- 
ed on a large chart. This was 


placed on the bulletin board and 
the words were read and ex- 
plained. The children discussed 
the song and drew some of their 
impressions of the battle that in- 
spired the words. 

The film, “Our Country’s 
Song’’, Coronet Film, was shown. 
This was an especially appropri- 
ate film. The scene takes place in 
a classroom and depicts children 
trying to learn the National An- 
them. They too had trouble know- 
ing che meaning of the words. 
This group built a miniature fort, 
ships and “rampart”. They acted 
out the words of the song. 

The class enjoyed this film. 
They seemed to remember every 
detail. They were eager to talk 
when the film was concluded. 

The children wanted to know 
more about Francis Scott Key. 


Sailing Ship 
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Some stories were found that told 
about him and how he happened 
to be on the British ship during 
the battle. 
Francis Scott Key 

Francis Scott Key was a young 
lawyer. He had been a District 
Attorney for three terms in 
Washington, D. C. He went to 
Baltimore, Maryland. A friend of 
his had been captured by the 
British. He went to the British 
ship to try to get his friend re- 


leased. This was on September. 


13, 1814. 

The British had planned to at- 
tack Fort McHenry that night. 
The British would not let him 
leave the ship until after the 
battle. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” 

The British burned our Capitol 
and the White House. Then they 
went to Baltimore. The American 
soldiers were in a place called 
Fort McHenry. It was on the bay. 
It guarded Baltimore. 

The British wanted to capture 
the fort. They planned to attack 
from the water with cannon on 
the British ships. 

A young man named Francis 
Scott Key went to one of the Brit- 
ish ships on a mission. The Brit- 
ish made him stay there during 
the battle. 

The battle went on all night. 
Sometimes Mr. Key could see the 
American flag waving above the 
fort as the cannon shells burst 
and made a light. He wondered 
if the flag would still be there 
when morning came. 

As morning, or dawn, came Mr. 
Key could dimly see the flag still 
flying over the fort. He was great- 
ly relieved. He was happy. 

He took a scrap of paper from 
his pocket and scribbled down 
some of his thoughts. Later he 
found he had written a poem. 

The poem was published. Peo- 
ple liked the poem. Some one 
found a tune that went with the 
words. People started to sing it. 
The poem was called “The Star 
Spangled Banner”. 

A long time after this Congress 
passed a law that made the song 
our National Song. 
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Activities: 

The stories dictated by the 
children had been copied each 
time as their writing lesson. 
These stories and their drawings 
were made into booklets. The cov- 
ers for the booklets were flags. 
The flags were made from red, 
white and blue construction pa- 
per. The 9 x 12 inch size was 
used in the white as the base. The 
red stripes were cut so they were 
evenly spaced. Dots about 10/16 
of an inch apart across each end, 
with lines drawn across the red 
paper, made it easy for the chil- 
dren to make the stripes fairly 
even. 

Leave a strip half an inch 
across one end to hold the seven 
red stripes together. Staple or 
paste this on top of the white 
paper. 

Cut a piece of the blue 4 x 5 
inches for the blue field. Fasten 
this on top of the red and white 
in the upper left corner. 

Arrange gummed silver or 
white stars on the blue field. The 
children wanted to make the flag 
as it is today. They used a gold 
star for the twenty-first state, 
which is Illinois. 

The children enjoyed making 
the flags and booklets. They were 
proud of their work. 

They also made some little 
boats to represent the naval en- 
gagements on Lake Erie and 


Chesapeake Bay at Baltimore. 
Little inch square blocks of wood 
were secured from the shop, and 
a package of tongue depressors 
from the drug store. Colored con- 
struction paper was cut freehand 
to resemble the hull of a ship. The 
folded edge was the bottom of 
the ship. 

The blocks of wood were glued 
to the fold of the paper. The 
tongue depressor was glued to the 
block. This made a mast. White 
paper sails were fastened to the 
mast and to the sides of the ship. 
The ends of the ship were fast- 
ened with tape. The little fleet 
made a gay appearance on the 
table under the big map of the 
United States of America. 

The words of the song were re- 
viewed and the children took 
turns reading the stories they had 
written about the National An- 
them, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

Outcomes: 

The children saw a reason for 
the words of the song. They be- 
gan to sing it with feeling and to 
express the meaning of the words 
as they sang. They learned some 
more of the history of our coun- 
try. They gained confidence in 
their ability to read and write 
and relate stories. They increased 
their oral and sight vocabulary, 
and improved their handwriting 
and spelling ability. 
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Do Use Rhythm! 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Arr YOUR rhythm instru- 
ments gathering dust in some 
dark corner? Does time seem to 
go by at jet speed every day, not 
permitting a session with them? 
Is your pianistic ability strictly 
on the minus side? Despite all 
this, do use rhythm! 

As to the rhythm instruments. 
Those plain rhythm sticks—what 
possible charm can they have for 
the small folk? Combine them 
with a song that the children 
know, and you'll be surprised! 
They may be big clocks ticking, 
small clocks, or watches, varying 
the tempo to suit the song text. 

In a spring song about melting 
icicles, they may play the “drip- 
drip” on exactly the right words. 
They may be a flock of sparrows, 
chirping merrily. Remember, no 
one has had to play the piano, and 
no one had to read a “stick part.” 
The song itself told the stick 
player how to go. 

When the song tells about a 
horse or a pony, the tone block 
may sound the hoof beats, either 
trotting or galloping. It is splen- 
did training to come in on the ap- 
propriate words. Should you so- 
journ, temporarily, in Holland, 
the blocks will clump a steady 
rhythm for a wooden shoe dance. 
They can also catch the rhythm of 
the hammer swung by the car- 
penter or the shoemaker, listen- 
ing for such guiding words as 
“rap-rap-tap.” 

Drums always exert their own 
fascination. They keep the march- 
ing line steady. They may beat 
out short, original rhythms for 
others to copy with their feet. 
They can play part of the rhythm 
of a. well-known song, for the 
listeners to guess. As a fine game, 
the drummer taps out the rhythm 
of some friend’s name. Should 
the owner of the name guess it, 
it’s his turn to tap another name. 

When you have a song about 
Indians, by all means use the tom- 
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tom with it, accenting the first 
beat of each measure heavily. It 
lends convincing atmosphere. 

If the songs move south of the 
border, and you visit Mexico, be 
sure to let the tambourines join 
in. Show the children a steady 
rap and a decisive shake, and how 
to alternate them. Then let the 
children choose where to add the 
spice. 

Many Christmas songs are gay- 
er for a sprinkle of sleigh bells, 
here and there. With the small 
bells on a handle, the players can 


portray the approach of the ice 


cream man, and his disappearance 
down the street. 

Should you have a set of melody 
bells, children enjoy the thrill of 
finding and tapping out familiar 
tunes. Mary had a Little Lamb 
and Frere Jacques are favorite 
numbers. Once a child has found 
and learned a tune, he may play 
it while the others sing. 

A train game is much livelier if 
the “chuff-chuff” as the train 
starts is given by the sand blocks, 
and continued at greater speed as 
the train gets under way. 

The triangle is effective as the 
chime of the clock, telling the 
hour. Perhaps the children can 
play the hour when they come to 
school, eat lunch, and go to bed. 
Besides, the triangle may be the 
bell in the church tower, calling 
us to worship. Trilled by moving 


A trifling kindness here and 
there 


Is but a simple, small affair; 


Yet, if your life has sown them 
free, 


Wide shall your happy harvest 
be 


Of friends, of love, of sweet 
good will 


That still renews and gladdens 
still. 


—Priscilla Leonard 


the metal striker rapidly across 
the closed corner, it serves as a 
telephone bell or door bell, when 
needed in a dramatization. 

Cymbals may add thunder to a 
song about a storm, or show some 
climax in a dramatization or a 
puppet play. One cymbal, tapped 
with a padded mallet, gives the 
effect of a Chinese gong, a rather 
eerie, mysterious sound. 

Play some of the short record- 
ings intended for rhythmic ac- 
tivity, and let the children listen 
and decide where they would like 
to use instruments. Try several 
suggestions, and let the children 
themselves decide which is most 
appropriate. They will have a 
happy time, and your reputation 
as a musician remains unscathed. 

Some instruments are, natural- 
ly, liked better than others. It is 
up to you to “rotate” the instru- 
ments, so that each child eventual- 
ly has a turn at all of them. The 
child who seems slow should not 
always play the sticks, nor should 
Johnny, with keen rhythmic 
sense, monopolize the drums. 

The attentive listening needed 
in this work may help to solve 
your discipline problems. If after 
a gentle reminder and admonitory 
glances, some one insists on tap- 
ping or jingling, simply take his 
instrument away, and put it on 
your desk, without comment. One 
application usually cures! 

A child apparently lacking in 
interest may be ready with really 
musical suggestions for the use 
of the instruments. The muscular 
coordination required may steady 
the one who upsets things, and 
drops all his crayons. 

Tension is released, attentive 
listening is developed, musical 
judgment awakened, and creative 
ability encouraged by this simple 
work with rhythm instruments. 
Don’t hesitate. Don’t wonder what 
Miss Jones in the next room will 
think. Do use rhythm! 
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Bonnie titled her cartoon, “So what? Who cares?” Jerry likes pirate stories. 
Here is his “swarthiest” character. 


Approaches To Creative 
Expressive Cartooning 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Art Instructor 
Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tue art of making carica- 
tures — drawing cartoons — 
closely follows the history of 
man. Since the dawn of history 
people the world over in all ages 
have turned to express thoughts, 
feelings, and actions by exagger- 
ating subject matter through car- 
toons. Savage man first drew pic- 
tures as signs on the ground with 
sticks. Ancient civilizations like 
Egypt used heiroglyphics to tell 
mankind their story. North 
American Indians depicted leg- 
ends with caricatures carved on 
totem poles. African tribes to this 
day use grotesque masks—carica- 
tures in third dimension — to 
frighten away the evil spirits. 

Present-day cartoons — the 


Roger went to camp last summer. 
kind we see on posters, billboards, 


Here is his version of “One man’s day at camp.” 
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Francine’s ice-cream cone must be 
delicious. He’s eating one himself 


advertisements, newspapers, mag- 
azines, and even films — serve a 
diversity of human needs. Some 
advertise a product. Others dram- 
atize a slogan or idea. Still oth- 
ers entertain. Similarly, cartoon- 
ing cannot be overlooked today 
as an activity of creativity and 
expression on a high level in the 
school arts program. 

One interesting approach is 
simply that of putting life into 
lifeless objects. Children of all 
ages often encounter difficulties 
when faced with the problem of 
depicting human life in the art 
medium. Yet, if they turn to 


The plants and animals of Alice’s cornfield make her scarecrow 
anything but a scarecrow. 


everyday life they will see un- 
limited suggestions for animating 
their drawings. Octangular- 
shaped “Stop” signs remind us of 


You can tell how Gail feels about the great out-of-doors. 
Even the mushroom is smiling. 
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faces. Tree trunks are shaped like 
human bodies; some stout, some 
frail, some short, others tall, 
some just in the right proportion. 
Then too, if we look at commer- 
cial advertisements all about us 
we see how artists cleverly and 
effectively put punch in their 
manufacturer’s products. A large 
peanut company, for example, 
makes a man of its wrapper ; com- 
plete with glasses, tophat, and a 
name. A noted public utilities con- 
cern animates an electric light 
bulb into a cartoon that tells peo- 
ple all about its services. After 
eliciting examples like these, 
children in my art classes were 
eager to try their own hands in 
giving life to the lifeless — a 
true act of creation. 

Another interesting idea is us- 
ing cartoons to express a mood 
or feeling. And cartoons are cer- 
tainly more than amusing. Watch 


(Turn to page 64) 
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“Johnny Good-Manners 
And Billy Bad-Manners’ 


A CAFETERIA MURAL 
7 Lenore Cooley, Third Grade Teacher 
i Nellie ‘Doherty, Caroline Baur and Helen Jurack, Fourth Grade Teachers 
Robert Putnam, Fifth Grade Teacher 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor, Edgebrook School, McHenry, Ill. 


Last WINTER our grade 
school was fortunate in having a 
fine new, spick and span cafeteria 
added to our everyday school life. 
There was great excitement. It 
seemed like an excellent oppor- 
tunity to drive home many points 
of good behavior and fine man- 
ners. 


We, as teachers, knew that 
many problems were ahead. In 
anticipation of these, Mrs. Cool- 
ey’s third grade children produced 
some good colorful posters, that 
were put up in the cafeteria in 
advance and really brought out 
the use that a mural could be put 
to. The children made up their 


own illustrations and thought out 
many of these problems that they 
used as posters. 

The constant breakage of glass 
milk bottles was one annoying 
and troublesome problem. This 
produced a poster “Watch Bot- 
tles” Illustration 1). 

Another poster used the idea of 
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noise and a third one suggested 
keeping the floor clean (Illustra- 
tions 2 and 3). 

Showing consideration for our 
custodian was still another, “Poor 
Mr. Nye,” “Poor Mrs. Dowe”’ (Il- 
lustration 3). 

All grades in the building were 
given the problem of selecting 
a title for the mural, and illustra- 
tions of what was to be accom- 
plished in the way of good be- 
havior and consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others. This 
proved a rather abstract idea and 
results were slow in coming from 
the children. A good deal of posi- 
tive teaching had to be resorted 
to. “Mickey Mouse,” “Bunny Rab- 
bit,” etc. were the children’s 
ideas. It took a clever teacher to 
put over the idea successfully 
of “Johnny Good-Manners” and 
“Billy Bad-Manners.” 

From these illustrations of the 
children’s own ideas our mural 
developed. Drabness and a gen- 
eral lack of color or ideas for it, 
had to be reckoned with from 
these illustrations. The place for 
the mural in the cafeteria was a 
large empty wall over the en- 
trance doors. Because it was high, 
strong color was needed for effec- 
tiveness and so that it could be 
seen and read the full length of 
the two hundred foot room. 

One day in noting the new bot- 
tles of colored tempera paint 
standing in readiness on the store- 
room shelf, the beauty of the full 
color scale appealed to us all and 
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immediately suggested itself for 
the mural. The twelve colors 
starting with red and going in 
sequence through 
orange, yellow-orange, yellow, yel- 
low-green, green, blue-green, blue, 
blue-violet, violet and lastly red- 
violet produced a color scheme 
with the addition of black and 
white that appealed to us all and 
was strong enough in color effect- 
iveness to be seen the full, long 
distance. It proved also a wonder- 
ful way to teach the color-scale. 
We used heavy, brown craft 
wrapping paper, two yards wide 
and twenty-seven feet long. The 
children worked on the floor in 
the hall (Illustration 4). 


red-orange, . 


The figures were about half 
life-size. The laying-out proved a 
good arithmetic and measuring 
lesson with the use of rulers and 
yardstick to divide the long paper 
into twelve panels, one for each 
illustration chosen to be used. 
The children were mostly painted 
in black and white with the vivid 
colors for individual background 
panels. Complimentary colors 
were also noted and used to a 
lesser degree. After it was all 
painted we used heavy black 
marking crayon to outline, do the 
lettering and complete it. 

We are told that teaching must 
always be approached from the 
positive statement rather than a 
negative one, or in other words, 
tell a child what to do and never 
what not to do. In helping the chil- 


(Turn to page 64) 
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More Fun 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, College of Education 
University of Florida at Gainesville 


HIS art lesson, which we 
called ‘Scribble Squabbles,’ was 
thoroughly enjoyed by my fifth 
grade,” reports Mrs. Lois Allen of 
Dunnellon, Florida. 

It is true that children always 
get the most fun out of their art 
work when they can forget exact- 


ing realism (ideas dictated by 
the teacher) and give fancy full 
reign. 

Young imaginations are seeth- 
ing with ideas which want to be 
used. Stimulate their develop- 
ment. Always appreciate and 
praise the new, the different, the 


Showy Boy 


My name is Showy Boy 
I romp and play in joy, 


All dressed bright and gay 
I’m looking for my friend May. 


—June Van Ness 


Guess-Who 


I’m a stranger from Siam 

I bet you can’t guess who I am. 
I’m a sight and awful to see 
As you guess what I happen to be. 


—Linda Johns 


creative things children do. Thus 
these children will have confi- 
dence to go on through life dis- 
covering, creating and inventing. 

To get the imaginations to 
playing in a free way, in this les- 
son, a scribble was put on the 
chalkboard. Children studied it 
to see what it suggested. When 


Muscle Lady 


Don’t be afraid of me 

If I do look kinda horrible, 

No one like me, you ever did see, 
But in my world I’m adorable. 


—Robin Sandlin 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Miss Middle Pinch Bright Feather 
I tip toe here, I tip toe there I’m dressed in pink and ye 
I show my colors bright, ; All ready for my fellow. 
With my head stuck up in the air We'll walk down the street 
I am a funny sight. With Heaven at our feet. 


—Becky Perrow —Marshall White 


someone had an idea he came to 
the front and added a few lines 
to help complete his idea to the 
delight of the whole class. 

As he finished he put another 
scribble on the board for someone 
else to finish. 

Later each child put a crayon 
scribble on a 12” x 18” sheet of 
drawing paper and exchanged it 
with his neighbor to finish. 

Teachers can stimulate the 
imagination of' children further 
by talking of the great differen- Dragon-Head 
ces and oddities of real animals. Head on one end and head on the other 
Many of them have interesting I've wandered all day looking for mother. 
colors and design of stripes, spots Wings on one side and feet on the other, 
and wiggly lines. These imagin- I look just exactly like my twin brother. 
ary creatures can be entirely dif- —Gene Marlow 
ferent from anything ever seen 
by man. What might they find on 
another planet like Mars? 

Then to go a step further they 
can make up verses to go with 
their creations. First it needs a 
name, an imaginary one based 
on the looks of the animal. Is he 
jolly looking, sad, wistful or 
friendly? Maybe he can be named 
for some of his unusual colors or 
designs. 

Think up..a name and then 
write a little verse of about four . 
lines. Miss Gumpy 

This is the procedure used by Miss Gumpy went a fishing 
Mrs. Allen in the fifth grade Down upon the sandy beach. 
where these unusual creatures She couldn’t stop a-wishing 
and their accompanying verses For something she:could reach. 


were made. —Ethel Hoodlow 
JANUARY, 1957 
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Susan paints happily 


One teacher says to her 
class, “Choose your own subject.” 
Another teacher says, “Do any- 
thing you want to.” Both teach- 
ers may have the same thing in 
mind: “Here is your art material. 
Think of something you would 
like to represent in clay, paint or 
crayons.” 

However the two ways of say- 
ing the same thing may have 
quite different implications to 
many people. “Choose your own 
subject,” suggests discrimin- 
ating. Choose a worthwhile sub- 
ject in which you are interested 
and say what you think and feel 
about that subject.” 

While, “Do anything you want 
to,” may mean to some, “I don’t 
care, what you do. I am not in- 
terested. Just do as you please.” 

It is, perhaps, this latter in- 
terpretation that causes much 
talk and feeling against creative 
work of any kind, be it creative 
writing, creative art, or creative 
music. There are those who mis- 
understand creative work so com- 
pletely that they consider it free- 
dom from all restrictions. They 
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associate it with breaking civil 
and moral laws. Need we fear 
that an inventor will be an un- 
patriotic and immoral man? 
Surely there is no such associa- 
tion of thought. 


Choose 
Your Own 
Subject 


ANNA DUNSER 


But there are those (and some- 
times they include teachers) who 
lift their hands in horror when 
they hear a teacher say that chil- 
dren should be given freedom to 
express themselves. 
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The birthday party 
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marks may be that children ex- 
press themselves too freely with- 
out any encouragement and that 
the problem is to prevent too 
much freedom of expression. In 
the minds of such people self-ex- 
pression probably means throw- 
ing stones at cars, breaking win- 
dows, destroying public property. 

It is very natural for children 
to express their feelings and if 
they are not guided into the right 
channels they may express them- 
selves in destructive ways, or at 
least in useless ways. 

Not long ago a prominent busi- 
ness man told a class of college 
graduates that people who can 
think are rare, that in the busi- 
ness world it is difficult to get 
capable men to hold top positions 
where it is necessary to have 
thinkers. He certainly didn’t 
mean that thinkers would break 
the laws of God and man. 

Where do we find thinkers? Are 
they born, not made? Can human 
beings be taught to think? Surely 
our educational program is not 
conducted merely to help children 
memorize and drill for skills. In 
the educational program there 
should be work that encourages 
pupils to think of the advantages 
and disadvantages of acting in 
certain ways, work that encour- 
ages them to weigh consequences, 
that causes them to deliberate, 
then make choices and act on 
those choices. And it is very im- 
portant that they learn to accept 
the responsibility for the out- 
come. 

When and where and how 
should such teaching occur? 
Should it be throughout the 
twelve or more years of school 
life? Should it be in all of the 
subjects and classes, all days of 
the school year? 

To answer the second question 
first — thinking can be taught in 
all classes and all subjects in only 
a limited degree. There are those 
subjects in the school curriculum 
that do not permit of choices. 
For instance, words are spelled 
and pronounced in a prescribed 
way in order that people may 
transmit thought to each other. 
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Charles and his train 


Letters and sentences are formed 
according to rules that people 
may understand each other. 

It is in the application of the 
skills that one may have practice 
in being inventive, in being orig- 
inal, using imagination and ini- 
tiative, and be discriminating in 
choices and judgment. And it is 
in this application the pupils im- 
prove in skills. Skills are used be- 
cause they are necessary and are 
therefore very real. The spelling 
and letter formation become a 
part of the child’s makeup. 

Children learn all of the lan- 
guage arts when they write 
stories. They are interested in il- 


lustrating such stories, and they 
like to write the stories about 
the things they paint or construct 
in their art lessons. 

The teacher learns a great deal 
about a pupil by the subjects he 
chooses for pictures and stories. 
If they are choosing subjects just 
before a holiday they will likely 
choose something associated with 
that holiday. Just before Christ- 
mas they will draw Santa Claus, 
Christmas tree, or reindeer. They 
may choose parts of the story of 
the First Christmas. Some of the 
children may choose subjects en- 
tirely unrelated to the holiday. 

When there is no holiday, ex- 


The Palace of Peace 
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The blacksmith shop 


cursion, or entertainment, in the 
immediate future, the teacher can 
more easily learn something of 
the child from his choices. 

It is not wise to have nothing 
but, “Choose your own subject” 
lessons. Children must have an 
incentive for painting and writ- 
ing. Excursions to places of in- 
terest are good to “get the eye 
full.” But there can be a build up 
right in the classroom through 
discussion on a particular sub- 
ject 

But the “Choose your own sub- 
ject” is useful too. Some child 
may have experiences in mind 
that he would like to tell about if 
an opportunity is given. He may 
have to wait days but the time 
should come eventually. Some 
children do not welcome the 
chance to paint what ever they 
want to. It requires more effort 
to think for one’s self. And for 
that very reason the pupils should 
be thrown on their own occasion- 
ally to choose subjects for writ- 
ing and art work. 

The pictures may not be so 
full nor so exciting as they are 
when the interest has_ been 
heightened with talking and lis- 
tening but it is still worthwhile. 
The final product desired, is not 
the successful picture but the de- 
velopment of thinking power and 
confidence in one’s own _ ideas. 
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Robert Browning would have us 
“allow the imprisoned glory to 
escape.” 

A problem child may find self- 
confidence in making the thing 
that is in his mind, while he feels 
insecure if he attempts the same 
subject that other children are 
depicting. One boy drew only fun- 
ny things. He did not attempt 
anything serious. He was greatly 
surprised when his teacher ad- 
mired his way of making car- 
toons. She said he had a flair for 
that sort of thing. He then set- 
tled down and tried cartooning. 

Diana, in the fourth grade 
chose to make a picture of a birth- 


day party. Perhaps her own birth- 
day was in the near future. 

Jo Ann remembered that they 
had recently studied about Hol- 
land and decided the Dutch girl 
and the goose would make a good 
subject. 

It would be difficult to say why 
Ruth Ann chose as her subject 
the blacksmith shop and the horse 
being shod. She had probably 
read a story of olden times. 

The “dame” that Mike drew is 
perhaps standing at her desk 
drawing a picture. 


Street scene 
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Halloween 


Edward draws a street scene. 
He is very observant and has put 
much detail in his picture. It is in 
sharp contrast to Jo Ann’s style. 

Tommy in the first grade has 
a weird sort of picture but a well 
designed composition. The pump- 
kins in the windows suggest that 
he has Halloween in mind. 

Charles has drawn a picture of 
a house which is perhaps his own 
home. It is a striking picture in 
dark and light. He had made the 
house the dominant part of the 
picture and has kept the trees 
quite unimportant. 

The teacher has reason to be 
happy when the children have 
learned something about compos- 
ing a picture and that knowledge 
carries over, if only in a small 
degree, into the pictures where 
“they do whatever they want to.” 

These pictures are put on the 
wall and criticized just as is a 
lesson where a subject has been 
given and the discussion has gen- 
dered enthusiasm. In criticizing 
the drawing the children remark 
on how well it can be seen from 
across the room, through size or 
contrast in light and dark. They 
say whether or not the composi- 
tion has unity. They know that 
parts of a picture can be held to- 
gether to make one unit by 


placing parts together, ‘overlap-~ 


ping objects, or by having lines, 
such as roads or fences, or repe- 
tition of an object. 

They criticize sharply any pic- 
ture that is not well balanced, if 
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for instance the picture is mostly 
sky with all the objects down at 
the bottom of the paper. 

“Choose your own subject,” ap- 
plies to stories and pictures. Sto- 
ries and poems are read by some- 
body to somebody. It is not neces- 
sary for the teacher to read and 
“red pencil” each story when 
stories are written every day. 
Some days a few pupils may read 
their stories to the class, and the 
boys and girls criticize. Some 
days the teacher collects all the 
stories and reads them. Her red 
pencil writes something like this, 
“TI enjoyed this story very much.” 
“This story made me laugh,” 
“You are improving in your story 
writing,” “I liked the way Tom- 
my got out of trouble in your 
story.” 


Charles draws a picture of his home 


Children in third grade and 
above are told that a good story 
is one in which there is conflict — 
some one wants something or 
wants to do something, and there 
are obstacles but the hero over- 
comes the obstacles. The teacher 
stresses the fact that the story 
should be kept short. 

In the first and second grade 
anything that the children write 
or dictate is considered a story. 
When they have composed many 
stories in the first and second 
grades they are ready to do ex- 
cellent work in the third grade 
and in all the higher grades right 
on up through high school. 

Many university professors and 
high administrators have ad- 
vanced the idea that pupils should 
be taught to think for themselves 
but these speakers have not told 
us how and when it is to be done. 
The problem has been left to the 
elementary teachers. 

The solution seems so simple 
and reasonable that it is strange 
that it is not more prevalent. 
Children must do creative work, 
write stories, draw pictures, com- 
pose tunes, construct things of 
various materials but first and 
foremost they must write stories. 

Progressive education has at- 
tempted this way of teaching but 
has become unpopular with many 
people because it often degener- 
ates into pandemonium in the 
hands of inefficient teachers. 

The primary teachers who are 
most successful in teaching chil- 
dren to think have complete con- 
trol of the situation. They have 
before them twenty, thirty or 
more little heads bent over their 
papers. Pencils and tongues 
(quiet ones) labor to put thoughts 
into words or material. Some- 
times eyes are on the ceiling while 
minds deliberate and decide on 
just the right word or stroke. 

Skills are taught because they 
are necessary for self expression. 
Skills develop because they are 
used. Let us not put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Children can 
think, act, and consider results 
under a teacher’s guidance. 
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Punch Pictures 


HEYMAN, Associate Professor of Art Education 
State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


CAROLYN W. 


] REMEMBER when I was a 
little girl we were given cards 
with slits and holes and we loved 
running yarn through the holes. 
This experience was purely mech- 
anical s.nce the pictures were not 
our own. However this type of 
experience could be made into a 
more creative one if the children 
made their own outline pictures. 


We used tag board, and to vary 
the procedure we suggested that 
they use a pencil or one crayon 
to draw a picture or a figure. 
When the outline pictures were 
completed, the children put two 
dots about 1/4 inch apart at 
about one inch intervals. Then 
the holes were punched through 
the dots. The children had to be 


careful to put the two dots far 
enough apart so that the holes 
would not break apart. When the 
cards were punched, colored yarn 
or string was pulled down 
through the first hole, up through 
the second, and over to the next 
one. A large blunt needle or a 
waxed end will make this easier. 

The children thought of all 


SOTLIME 28 


Materials used: Oaktag, Compasses or similar pointed objects, yarn, all colors, needle. 
Procedure: sketch picture; punch holes with compass, two holes every inch or so for 


outline as in picture I. 


Weave yarn into picture, leaving loose ends on back to be tied with other ends when 


picture is completed. 


Variety added by using different lengths of stitches as in picture II. 
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Areas may be made more important by filling them in as upper illustration 
Texture achieved by varying approaches, overlapping, looping and repeated lines 


kinds of innovations after they 
had made their colored yarn out- 
lines. One child had red yarn dots 
for apples on the tree. Another 
made loops for leaves and flowers 
by punching holes in a circle. 
Some made geometric shapes. 
They really are fun to make 
and are good projects for inbe- 
tween periods when the children 
are “on their own.” Punch Pic- 
tures, as the children termed 
them, encourage picture and de- 
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as in lower illustration 
sign making as well as manipula- 
tion and invention with the stitch- 
ery. 

If you do not have a small 
punch, holes can be made by plac- 
ing the tag board on a soft mat 
and using a very large needle, the 
pointed end of a compass, or a 
sharp steel knitting needle. The 
tools used would depend on the 
age and dexterity of the children. 

The pictures or designs should 
always be ideas of the children 


and should not follow some other 
person’s idea. 

Large pictures can be made on 
bulletin boards by sticking in 
large pins and then running yarn 
around them. 

Old peg boards can also be 
utilized. If you wish to use these 
ornaments, you should use string 
dipped in a heavy starch or paste 
solution. When dry, the string is 
stiff and will hold its shape even 
after the pins or pegs are re- 
moved. 
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we would like 
to think that clay and paint are 
used in every elementary school, 
this is just wishful thinking. 

The medium most used in all 
schools in grades one to six is the 
wax crayon. The box most used 
is the one holding six colors and 
brown and black. 

The child who likes to draw 
gets amazing experience with his 
crayons. 

Size 9x12 inch paper usually 
cramps him when he wishes to 
draw a picture. (This size is oft- 
en good for a crayon design.) We 
have found that 12x18 inches or 
18x24 inches are the two best 
sizes. 

If a child needs to have 9x12 
inch pages for some book draw- 
ings in his class room he can do 
better with colored pencils. He 
likes to show details. The wax 
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crayon works fine on the larger 
paper. 

Children need to be reminded 
to accent some crayon lines. Chil- 
dren (and many adults when they 
begin to sketch) make all lines 


Sketching 
With 


Crayons 


JESSIE TODD, 
Instructor in Art, Emeritus 


Illustrations by children 
in Laboratory school 
University of Chicago 


light. The sketch cannot be seen 
and it lacks character. They fail 
to press hard on some lines. 
Often the teacher may place 
many sketches on the room bulle- 
tin board. As children look at 
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them they see why some do not 
show off. Often they do not know 
how to make them show off un- 
til the teacher makes suggestions, 
such as, (1) Would you consider 
going over the lines around the 
nearest person and press very 
hard on the crayon. Then we will 
pin the picture up again where it 
now is and see if we can tell what 
is in the picture. (2) Let us decide 
which pictures show off the best. 
(3) Let us watch Johnny or Mary 
or Sue as they draw. 


Some children are talented. 
Their lines have grace and move- 
ment. We can help all children to 
draw to a certain extent but some 
can never do what the artistic do 
without teaching. 


Here is a teacher’s problem. 
She must never compare this 
quality of line in the two kinds of 
children. The pressing on crayons 
just mentioned is one thing the 
teacher can compare for it doesn’t 
demand talent to press hard on 
a crayon. 


Another point which a teacher 
can discuss is this: Many chil- 
dren draw many unrelated tiny 
things in a picture. The teacher 
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can guide the children to draw 
some things larger. 


Some children will never enjoy 
sketching as much as others. It 
should however be done by all. 
Most schools believe that art 
should be useful in helping to en- 
rich geography, history and so- 
cial studies. When the second 
grade study a city, children can 


all try to draw autos, trucks, sim- 
ple buildings, trees, lamp posts, 
bridges, etc. and people. 


When the second or third 
grade study Indians all can draw 
a simple tepee, canoes, pine tree 
forests and people. 


The above sentences may sound - 
too commonplace to be printed. It 
is astounding, however, how 
many schools today let the talent- 
ed children draw these things for 
the murals or scenery and the 
others fill in the plain spaces. 


If the talented children do all 
the drawing for the City, the In- 
dians, the Colonial Life, in Grade 
four we bring up a group of mid- 
dle grade children who shy away 
from drawing because they were 
never led to believe that all could . 
draw a few things to illustrate 
the subjects they studied. 


When children learn to express 
themselves in every grade they 
choose to draw just for fun. They 
spend many happy hours at home 
drawing when they are ill with 
colds or when they are shut in 
because of bad weather. We 
should encourage crayon sketch- 
ing. 
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Designs For 
Handkerchiefs 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Lnrerest in handkerchief 
designs will have its most im- 
portant stimulus in January when 


children bring new Christmas 
“Hankies” to school. In addition, 
colds may be more prevalent at 


that time of the year and chil- 
dren will be more handkerchief 
conscious. 


We designated January as 
“Sneeze Month” and made hand- 
kerchief designs to display on a 
bulletin board. But a wise teach- 
er may stimulate interest at any 
desired time by displaying some 
of her own handkerchiefs with 
interesting designs. 


This is an activity that will ap- 
peal to boys as well as to girls. 
Any child who can identify his 
own handkerchief has made some 
observation of the design. Inter- 
est is more acute in articles of 
personal possession. This activity 
has much flexibility, allowing for 
variations in abilities and in ideas 
for design. 

Children will discover that 
handkerchiefs are made for both 
decoration and utility. They will 
find square and round shapes. 
They will find corner, all-over, 
and border designs. They may 
display samples using almost any 
idea, including the following: pet, 
jungle, cowboy, transportation, 
flower, toy, circus, seasonal, and 
nursery rhymes. 

Plans for designs may be dis- 
cussed before the paper is passed. 
The teacher should encourage 
making the activity a fact-fixing 
or learning experience as well as 
design for its own sake. Some 
ideas which teach a lesson are 
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safety, science, health, phonics, 
number facts. One child may 
learn the alphabet because he 
prints it on his handkerchief, an- 
other may learn the names of 
planets that he prints under stars. 
The boy who finds drawing diffi- 
cult may make a large ranch 
brand sign and a border on his 
square of paper. Designs made 
from different values of music 
notes will serve a double purpose. 

A teacher may develop the ac- 
tivity further by using cloth. 
Squares cut with pinking shears 
can be used but some children 
may want to sew hems. Crayon 
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designs may be pressed with a hot 
iron to set the color. 

The classroom teacher may ex- 
tend the activity until she builds 
a whole unit around it. The child 
will learn the story of the hand- 
kerchief from the time it leaves 
the flax or cotton field until it 
comes into his possession. He will 
discover that it may be made 
from new materials, such as 
nylon. He may learn the history 
of the handkerchief. We used the 
choral reading SNEEZING by 
Marie Louise Allen (LET’S - 
READ - TOGETHER POEMS — 
Row, Peterson and Company) to 


help establish health habits with 
the handkerchiefs that we had 
made. The handkerchief counter 
in a store will interest a class. The 
child will begin to look for the sig- 
nature of the artist who designed 
his handkerchief and will appre- 
ciate the problems of the artist. 
Collectors may be invited to visit 
the class to show their collections. 
Original health plays based on the 
use of the handkerchiefs made by 
the children will prove humorous 
and effective. Parents will enjoy 
bulletin board displays made by 
the children. 
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Creating Designs 
With A Compass 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Secretary Lynchburg Art Center 


As A general thing, com- 
passes are relegated to the upper 
groups, where a slight knowledge 
of geometry is essential. The 
thought came, however, that the 
present day pre-teen agers know 
so much more than many a grown 
up (including me) about planes, 
bombs, radar, etc., that they 
could certainly cope with some 
simple geometric problems. Such 
problems might even give incen- 
tive to some, otherwise lacking in 
creative ability. 

Nine inch squares of drawing 
paper, erasers, and measuring 
strips were distributed. Measur- 
ing strips are just the ends of 


ia 


papers left over from trimming 
papers on the paper cutter. This 
particular set was fourteen inches 
long and about one and a half 


inches wide. They are much eas- 
ier for children to manipulate, 
and therefore much more accu- 
rate in their hands than the usual 
“ruler”. 

A square was drawn on the 
board. A yardstick was applied 
to the opposite corners. Some one 
was asked to make a slight dash 
against the stick where he 
THOUGHT the center of the 
imaginary line (diagonal) might 
be. Then the stick was placed 
from the other two corners, and 
a dash made across the first dash. 
The intersection marked the cen- 
ter of the square. It was ex- 
plained that the center of any 
square could be found in the 
same way. They found the centers 
of the nine inch squares! 

Borrowed compasses were dis- 
tributed. (Things were getting 
more interesting.) The compasses 
were made ready for work. On a 
piece of waste paper, the pencil 
end of the compass and the oppo- 
site leg were placed in a vertical 
position and adjusted to the same 
level. They were shown how to 
swing a light circle by holding 
the compass by its top, being 
careful not to disturb the legs. 

Several circles were then de- 
scribed from the center of the 
square. The words “Concentric 
Circles” were written on the 
board, something for the art vo- 
cabulary. It was easy to see that 
concentric circles are circles hav- 
ing the same center. 

The next step was the dividing 
of a circle into six parts by ap- 
plying the radius from a small 
dot on the outer circle. The 
youngsters were cautioned to see 
that the compass legs had not 
slipped out of position before ap- 
plying to the outer circle. When 
the six dots had been made, the 
compasses were laid aside. The 
measuring strips were laid from 
opposite dots, care being taken 
to see that it also hit the center 
dot. They were asked not to cut 
into the smallest circle. The rea- 
son for this is, that in painting, 
it is not possible to paint sectors 
neatly, meeting in a point. The 
youngsters were surprised to see 
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that lines dividing one circle into 
six parts, divided all the circles 
into six parts. 

Now the fun really began with 
the erasers. Erasing to make 
original designs. The results were 
more than gratifying. The de- 
signs were really wonderful! 

Tempera seems to be the best 
medium for coloring. A few did 
not realize that similar units 
must be painted in the same col- 
or. At least every other one of 
the six units must be of the same 
color for balance. 

The designs attracted much at- 
tention, as they looked so com- 
plicated, and were so colorful. 
Many were the uses of the de- 
signs. A closet door filled with 
utilities was always popping 
open, showing other necessary 
but inelegant trappings. Black 
paper was stapled to the door (on 
our side) and designs arranged 
as for a stained glass window. 
It was most unique. The children 
were so proud of it, that the door 
was never left open again—when 
not in use. 

By cutting some handles from 
cardboard, and using cardboard 
for.a backing, very attractive 
fans were made. These were used 
in a May Day drill. 
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Such designs are useful when 
planning stage decorations — 


Christmas windows, altars, etc. 
Costumes can be brought to life 
quickly by cutting circular de- 


signs into sections for collars, 
belts, ete. 


The boys made a huge target 
on some building paper, by using 
the time honored string and pin 
method for big circles. They cre- 
ated their own game and rules. 
The varying spaces were num- 
bered as in similar games. For 
missiles, they made balls of 
shredded paper and paste, which 
were allowed to harden. 


Not to be outdone, the girls 
created an unique pattern on a 
large scale, painted it in bright 
colors, numbered the spots, and 
used lollipop sticks. The sticks 
had circles of colored paper sta- 
pled to one end. The player was 
blindfolded, led to the target, and 
held the paddle on the target, un- 
til the score keeper recorded his 
gains. This made an exciting in- 
door game. 


Leave it to the youngsters! 
They can find a use for almost 
anything that they can make! 
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Art—A “Free’ Activity? 
GRETCHEN of Art, Campus School, 


How “tree” shall the art 
class be? What does “free” 
mean? Does a regulated, quiet, 
orderly, controlled room. stifle 
creativity? Does a sense of free- 
dom foster creativity? 

We have all seen the course of 
art education through the years 
— the way the pendulum has 
swung. First we have a strictly 
dictated type of lesson. You know 
the type. The teacher, the direc- 
tor, tells what to do step by step. 
All children do the same thing 
in the same way, at the same 
time, according to the directions 
of the teacher. Draw the house 
this way, the tree like this. You 
know the way these children de- 
velop. Taught this way in kinder- 
garten, all children will draw 
trees alike in first grade. We can 
see a direct influence of teacher 
imposed style on a grade when 
dictation is in vogue. 

Draw this line here in this 
manner. Color this area in blue- 
red — all according to direction. 
It possibly trains children for the 
adult “number system” painting 
kit, but for a creative adulthood? 
I wonder! 

Each child sits rigidly in his 
seat, not allowed to whisper to 
his neighbor although he may 
merely wish to communicate 
verbally a thought which he is 
working on visually. 


I suppose in this system the 
teacher “sets up” all the materi- 
als before the children come in. 
She has one set pattern for them 
to copy. Their work must be iden- 
tical and they are graded, re- 
warded or penalized, according to 
the exact likeness of their work 
to the original. 


They are not allowed to move 
from their seats, to get or choose 
materials, to wash their hands, 
to view the work of others, or to 


socialize in any manner. It is, . 
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surprising as it may seem, an 
easy type of lesson for the teach- 
er. She grows gray slower when 
teaching the directed method. 

All problems such as measur- 
ing, making geometric designs, 
tracing around patterns, copying 
pictures and models, making ac- 
curate copies of anything, mech- 
anical perspective, etc. are sam- 
ples of this method. Product is of 
prime importance. 

Much of this type of teaching 
was carried on in the early part 
of our history and it is entirely 


Comic portraits using scrap material 
lend toward creativity and free-play. 


This ship picture shows more freedom and originality 


Three-line designs are excellent exercises for free design and creativity 
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justified and easily understood. 
Hard working frontier builders, 
farmers and business men of the 
early part of our development 
were far from sympathetic with 
the frills and fancies. The 3 R’s 
were something different. Draw- 
ing which represented true per- 
spective or “pretty-flowers” was 
all right and accepted. Further- 
more, most teachers were of 
course almost totally untrained, 
either in technique, appreciation 
or psychology and methods. Art 
was purely a mechanical skill. 

But suddenly a new movement 
descended upon us and our pen- 
dulum swung far to the other ex- 
treme. The method of Free Ex- 
pression became the style. 

A professor by the name of 
Franz Cizek of Vienna was the 
outstanding champion of this 
school. He reigned during the 
early twenties. This method is the 
exact opposite of the directing 
method. Here emphasis is placed 
on expression. It allows for a 
maximum of freedom. Choice of 
materials and means of handling 
them is entirely in the hands of 
the children. No particular stand- 
ards must be met in the product, 
for the process is the more im- 
portant. The child should, with 
this method, express himself en- 
tirely unaffected by either teach- 
er or environment. 

Between these two methods 
are many degrees of dictative- 
free expression combinations. 
Some teachers employ both, a 
combination or one and then an- 
other. Few teachers today, I sup- 
pose, are extremists. 

So, as this article began, “how 
free shall the art class be?” is 
a question whose answer involves 
many things. What is the teach- 
er’s philosophy on these meth- 
ods? What is the community like, 
the school administration, the 
children? Maybe greater than 
this, we should, in order to arrive 
at some basic postulates, return 
to a review of our aims. 

I’ve always set the aims up in 
three categories. (1) The atti- 
tude of the class room, the re- 
laxed and enjoyable way children 
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should work in a happy atmos- 
phere. (2) A development of the 
child into an independent way of 
thinking to be able to face and 
solve problems and adjust to a 
democratic way of life, and (3) 


that which involves our responsi- 
bility to our culture. We are 
thinking about psychological, so- 
cialogical, and esthetic values. We 
are involved with a sense of val- 
ues, values that are concerned 


No dictation in the above three drawings 


— 


with the individual, with society, 
and with esthetics. 


With these two extremes, we 
saw slavish imitation on the one 
hand and aimless, maybe chaotic, 
activity on the other. By avoiding 
extremes can we arrive at a meth- 
od or way of working which will 
give us meaningful creation? For 
surely it is immediate as well as 
broad aims we are seeking, good 
practices in the process of creat- 
ing, but also meaning in the fin- 
ished product. 


So consider your children, the 
policies of your administration, 
and your community and then 
establish your grass roots aims. 
They must be well established in 
your thinking so that they will be 
a part of all your planning. Be 
sure they are sound and deep- 
seated and worthy of your con- 
tinued thought and effort and the 
foundation for all your plans and 
developments. If this foundation 
is sound and basic you will never 
need to worry about discipline, 
freedom, restriction, process or 
product and you may rest assured 
that you are developing independ- 
ent thinkers, well balanced ad- 
ults, who will fit into a democrat- 
ic society and who will foster a 
cultured world for future gener- 
ations. 


4 design, good “limbering-up” exercise for freedom 


Shows an indication of dictation 
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Indians 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Listen my children 
And you shall hear 
Some true Indian names 


That may sound queer: 


They belong to people 
In a school out West, 

Now what name do you 
Really like the best? 


There is Nance Lookingglass 


And a Navajo 
Little Pearl Bear 


There is Stephen Spider 
And Moses Fly By, 
And maybe you 
Could ‘catch his eye’; 


There is Ed Roanhorse 
And Ione Bighorn 

And Victor Red Bear 
All Indian born: 


There is Scott Redhouse, 
And Nez Perce, too 
They all might be glad 


And Anna Bigbow, To say “How do you do?” 
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Johnny Wants To Read 


MARION E. MEAD, Diagnostician and Tutor 


Jounny is a failure. He 
knows that all through his school 
years he has failed in reading. 
There are many other boys and 
girls who are much like Johnny. 
They are fighting a losing battle, 
and need a lot of special help to 
straighten them out and send 
them on their way rejoicing. 

Maybe Johnny “read the pic- 
tures,” using a few words which 
he knew, and filling in the rest 
with words he made up until 
finally his imagination gave out. 
If he had not wanted to read he 
would not have tried this. 

One boy squinted his eyes until 
nearly tight, and announced that 
he could read with his eyes shut. 
Therefore, with Johnny’s reason- 
ing he could do something the 
other children could not do. He 
tried to read in the only way he 
could think of. 

After I had worked for a while 
with another boy on final conson- 
ants, he said that he had not 
known that he should look at the 
end of the word, but thought he 
should just look at the beginning. 

Sometimes Johnny does not un- 
derstand what the words are that 
he hears or speaks. He does not 
know the difference between 
“fine” and “find.” He may say, 
“A find day,” or “please help me 
fine it.” He may never hear the 
“d” on the end of “cold.” Maybe 
he has not noticed the different 
sounds of short vowels. “Ball, 
bell, bill” all sound alike to him. 
Therefore, he has made himself a 
neutral sound which he chews 
and swallows. It is “bl” and will 
answer for any short vowel. 
These children are ingenious in 
the ways they take to help them- 
selves out of their difficulties. 
Certainly they try. 

One boy even stuttered on the 
words he did not know. Whether 
or not it was a means of stalling 
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for time I shall never know. At 
first he stuttered on “that,” but 
after he had learned it the stut- 
tering ceased. The same thing 
was true of other words. When 
he talked he stuttered if he felt 
nervous. In due time he could 
read a whole page without stut- 
tering. He tried very hard. 

I am also interested in children 
who hear a foreign language 
spoken at home. Johnny read 
about Tom who ate one apple and 
then another. I asked how many 
apples Tom ate. Johnny did not 
know because he did not know the 
meaning of “another.” Then the 
boy who did not know what 
“poles and wires” were. I had 
him look right out the window and 
see real poles and wires. 

Perhaps Johnny doesn’t know 
whether the word is “hat, hit, 
hot, or hut.” He guesses it once 
without sense. Then the context 
helps him and he gets it right the 
second time. Does he try? Yes. 
If he did not want to read he 
would not go back and reread it. 
He cannot read very far and un- 
derstand very much with this 
kind of a handicap. 

Perhaps Johnny does not know 
what the words mean. After a 
few years of struggling, he will 
not be able to make much head- 
way in increasing either his 
speaking or reading vocabulary. 

Perhaps Johnny has mixed up 
the letters in words he uses. He 
may call “basket,” “bastik’” or 
“favorite,” “favorlit.” 

Many children give up in de- 
spair. Then they may sit in school 
and play with their clothes — un- 
button and button, unbuckle and 
buckle, twist and untwist. They 
write and erase and write again. 
They are called nervous, inatten- 
tive, wiggling or dreamy. But 
they will work like tigers if some- 
one meets them at their reading 


level, and begins to teach them 
what they do not know and can- 
not do. 

Johnny may even have reached 
the point where he has turned 
into the class comedian. In this 
situation he regards the laughs 
of his classmates as approbation. 
He always wanted attention; he 
wanted to shine; he wanted to be 
one of the successful pupils. He 
could not achieve success in 
school work. He never got 100% 
on his papers. He never got stars 
on them. His work was never 
displayed. Yet all these years he 
had longed for success. Can we 
blame Johnny? He too is pathetic. 
With special help his personality 
will change. He will be happy and 
sing around the house. He wants 
to read and he can be taught. He 
will be a different boy and a real 
success. 

Mothers often call me to en- 
gage tutoring, and say they are 
worried for fear Johnny will not 
want to come. I ask them to send 
him once and see. No child has 
ever lost interest in coming for 
more and more lessons. 

One boy complained because 
his after-school appointments 
conflicted with his favorite T.V. 
program. His mother told him he 
could do as he pleased. So he 
came regularly without complaint 
every week for months. 

Johnny is a bright boy prob- 
ably with more than average 
ability. If he did not want to 
learn he would not be so irked 
by his unsatisfactory work. He 
has always had plenty of ambi- 
tion and is very much upset emo- 
tionally by his misfit position 
with the other children. He is a 
remedial reader. 

Just think of the many types 
of stumbling blocks in Johnny’s 
way to interfere with his learning 
to read. Johnny needs expert help 
and a lot of it. He wants to read. 
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Experiencing Arithmetic — II: 
Addition and Subtraction 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education, 
The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


¢ OUNTING, as was said in the first of this 
five-article series on “Experiencing Arithmetic,” 
(December, 1956) is the basic experience in the 
fundamental operations. The child who has learned 
to count, at first rationally, and later by rote — not 
merely by 1’s, but also by 2’s, 5’s, 10’s, 3’s and 4’s — 
is well along the road toward understanding what 
takes place in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division processes. 


The basic addition facts consist of those which 
combine a one-figure number with itself and with 
all other one-figure numbers. The sums of these 
facts range all the way from two to 18. The 45 
“easier” facts have sums of ten or less; the 36 
“harder” facts have sums from 11 to 18. Exclusive 
of zeros then, there are 81 basic addition facts. 


The basic subtraction facts are the result of sub- 
tracting the one-figure numbers from minuends up 
to 18. Again, there are 45 “easier” facts and 36 
“harder” facts. The easier facts have minuends up 
to ten; the harder facts have minuends from 11 to 
18. Just as in the case of the addition facts, there 
are 81 subtraction facts, exclusive of zeros. It is 
most important that children see relationships be- 
tween addition and subtraction facts from the very 
beginning. 


There are several significant points to remember 
in developing these facts: 


1. Introduce the beginning facts with a problem 
question, such as “Tom walks four blocks to 
school and four blocks home. How many blocks 
does he walk each day?” 


. Make much use of concrete objects (such as 
cubes and disks) and of semi-concrete mater- 
ials (such as dots, circles, squares and other 
pictures) before the abstract form is attempted. 


. Allow children to discover their own answers 
by manipulation of objects and by drawings. 
Call frequently upon individual pupils to prove 
their answers. 


. When ready for the abstract fact, emphasize 
the vertical, or column, form 6 
of writing since that is the 6 2 
form the children will need +2 +4 
later in the processes of addi- —— — 
tion and subtraction. 8 12 


5. 


Teach the reverse form (except in the case 
of the doubles, of course) 5 3 
imme .ately after the initial +3 
fact is : ~ned. 

8 8 


. Train pupils to say, “Five and three, eight” 


(rather than “Five plus three equals eight.” 
Speed is an important item here. 


. Remember it is easier to learn a fact in which 


a smaller number is added to a larger number 
than to learn the opposite form. Shall we give 
more attention then to “Three and Six” than 
we do to “Six and three’? 


. The 1’s facts may later be studied as a group, 


rather than separately. Children can be led to 
discover for themselves that when one is added 
to a number, the sum is the next number in 
the series. (“Four and one, five.’’) 


. After a few of the simpler addition facts are 


mastered it is high time to introduce the cor- 
responding subtraction facts (both initial and 
reverse ones). 


Teachers sometimes think of these four facts 
(the two addition ones and the two correspond- 
ing subtraction ones) as a learning unit. Chil- 
dren need to do much manipulation of objects 
in checking one fact against the other. 


. Here, again, the language we use is important. 


Why not say, “Two from five, three” (rather 
than “Five take away two leaves three.’’)? 
Reasons: 


a. It is equally meaningful. (Actually the sub- 
trahend (2) is the number about which the 
child thinks first when he reaches for two 
objects and separates them from the larger 
group of 5). 

. It saves time, and speed will eventually be- 
come a significant factor. 

. It emphasizes that subtraction is the oppo- 
site of addition if children are taught (as 
they often are) to say the top addend first 
when adding. 
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11. Many teachers follow the plan of developing 
number groups, or families. For instance, when 
children are asked to discover (with objects) 
how many different ways they can combine 
numbers to make eight, the answers will be 
varied : 

7 1 6 2 5 


Correspondingly, from a number group of 
eight, children can develop related subtraction 


This grouping does not conflict with the idea 
of teaching learning units. Both plans may be 
used to emphasize relationships. 


. As learning progresses, children should be led 
to generalize as follows about the “doubles”: 
a. “Even” number facts in addition which 

contain doubles increase by two as they 
move up through the number families: 
2 3 4 5 
+2 +3 +4 +5 


2 4 10 

b. There are no doubles among the “odd” 

number families (3, 5, 7, 9, etc.) 

c. Whenever a “double” is subtracted from 
any number family, the answer is the same 
as the number being subtracted. 

4 6 8 10 
—2 —3 —4 —5§ 


4 5 


18. When pupils have had much contact with the 
vertical form of writing a fact, they should 
then be shown how the horizontal form is used: 

141=2 : 2—1=1 
2+2=4 4—2=2 
. Since the zero facts are not used in life situa- 
tions till they occur in examples made up of 
two-place numbers, they should not be taught 
until the time for such examples. 


We may well say that pupils actually know basic 
facts when they can do these things: 

1. Discover unfamiliar facts for themselves. 

2. Prove facts with objects, action, or drawings. 

3. Understand relationships among different 

facts. 
4. Write facts in both vertical and horizontal 
forms. 

5. Give sums quickly, and with confidence. 

Modern arithmetic teaching is often attacked, 
even today, by traditionalists who insist that drill 
(and more drill) is the only way to fix facts in 
children’s minds. Those favoring the modern meth- 
od have no particular quarrel with drill. They 
simply say that meaning must precede drill, or 
practice. They simply claim that, if this occurs, 
very much less drill is needed, They simply insist 
that unless meaning is.first taught, drill — no mat- 
ter how much — becomes mechanistic and ineffec- 
tual. 

Practice of any kind, to be really worthwhile, 
should: 
1. Be..provided immediately after understanding 

seems to have taken place. 
2. Stress the more difficult items. 
3. Be strongly motivated. 
4. Be used with small groups in which the members 

have reached about the same stage of accom- 
plishment. 


Teachers look over arithmetic items 
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. Be given in small doses. 

. Be given at frequent intervals. 

. Insure quick, automatic answers. 

. Provide for participation by all children in the 

group most of the time. 

. Be followed very soon by functional use of the 
items drilled upon, in examples and story prob- 
lems. 

Results of fact tests given about every six weeks 
acquaint the teacher with individual and small- 
group needs. These may be teacher-made or or- 
dered from commercial companies. (The Ken- 
worthy Educational Service, Inc., Buffalo, New 
York, publishes duplicated test pages by Dr. Gary 
Cleaveland Myers in tablet form.) 

Often school-made practice devices cost much 
less than commercial devices. They are especially 
good if they provide for self-checking by the pupils 
who use them. The following are merely sugges- 
tive: 

1. Arithmetic Envelope. Each pupil may be 

given a large manila envelope (perhaps 9” x 
12”) to keep in his own desk. Inside this en- 
velope, which he decorates as he pleases, he 
will store all of his flat, self-made, individual 
devices throughout the year. 

2. Individual Flash Cards. Following a test over 
the basic facts (either in addition or subtrac- 
tion), each child may make a set of self- 
checking flash cards on the facts he himself 
missed. If he keeps these in his arithmetic 
envelope, they will be easy of access. Each 
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fact, without the answer, should be written 
on the front of a card. The same fact, with 
the answer, should be placed on the back of 
that card. If the same upper corner is cut 
from all cards, they can quickly be arranged 
in order and bound together with a rubber 
band into a pack. 

3. Addition. or Subtraction Wheéls.: Materials 
needed for one wheel include: (1) ‘a sheet of 
oaktag large enough to cut one’ circle s‘x 
inches in diameter and another circle 114 
inches in diameter; and (2) a paper fastener. 
The example shown is based on the eight 
harder subtraction facts which use “9” as a 
subtrahend ; 


The paper fastener attaches the smaller circle 
to the larger one and permits the child to turn 
the arrow toward the various minuends. He 
checks his own accuracy by looking at the cor- 
responding answers on the back of the wheel. 


4. Number Line. A long narrow strip of oaktag, 
fastened to the front of the chalkboard tray, 
may be divided into 100 squares, each measur- 
ing one square inch. These squares should be 
numbered consecutively : 


etc. to 100 
Several short strips, matching the long one 
in size of squares, may be stored in a narrow 
folder. 


(1/2|8]4]5] etc. as far as 1—9 
When teaching “adding by endings” (both 
without and with “bridging of decades’), 
these strips are quite useful. The teacher 
uses one of the strips to cover a group of 
numbers on the “Number Line,” then lifts it 
immediately above to show that higher decade 
facts have the same “endings” as the related 


basic fact: 

Without bridging: 

3 13 23 33 43 
+6 + 6 + 6 + 6 + 6 

9 19 29 39 49 

(Basic) 

With bridging: 

6 16 26 36 46 
+8 +8 + 8 + 8 +? 
14 24 34 ‘44 54 

(Basic) 


Children soon become adept at checking them- 
selves and one another with this device. 


5. Place-Value Chart. Materials include: (1) an 
oaktag sheet (18” x 36”); (2) a piece of ply- 
wood (15” x 36”); (3) perhaps 214 dozen 
thumb tacks; (4) enough stiff, colored card- 
board to cut 500 counters (1” x 3” each) ; (5) 
a small box of rubber bands. Start the first 
fold in the oaktag sheet 7 inches from the top, 
allowing a depth of 114 inches underneath the 
fold. Make the second fold 514 inches below 
the first fold, again allowing 114 inches under- 
neath the fold. Then, five and one-half inches 
beneath the second fold, turn the bottom edge 
of the oaktag up 114 inches. Attach to the 
Plywood with thumb tacks. Draw heavy 
vertical lines to separate the “places,” which 
should be labelled “Hundreds,” “Tens” and 
“Ones.” If each counter is cut three inches 
long, it will stand up 114 inches above the 
depth of its “packet.” (See later directions for 
use). 
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Many commercial practice devices for teaching 
addition and subtraction are on the market. Lack of 
space permits mention of only a few sources: 


1. Spinno. The John C. Winston Company, 1006- 
1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. Aritho. Psychological Services, 4502 Stanford 
Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


3. Addit. The Maxim Games Company, 514 West 
114th Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Add-O. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


5. Say-It. The Garrard Press, Publishers, 119- 
123 West Park Avenue, Champaign, Illinois. 


6. Arith-O-Cards. Arith-O-Card Company, 157 
South Mentor Avenue, Pasadena 5, California. 


7. Addi-Fax. Playway Games, C. N. McRae, 
Publisher, 18 Division Street, Sidney, New 
York. 


Single-Column addition involving sums of ten or 
less, should be introduced after a few simple facts 
have been learned. Children then begin to see 
justification for our emphasis upon “fact-finding.” 


Zero facts, you remember, have not yet been 
presented. It is a good plan to introduce them with 
a story problem. 


“Thirty children in Miss Daley’s room are on 
the playground at 10:30. Thirty children from 
Mrs. Baker’s room are there also at that time. 
How many children are on the playground 
from both rooms?” 


Encourage different children to attack the prob- 
lem in different ways of their own choosing. Have 
them prove their answers, using a feltboard, some 
chalkboard diagrams, or the place-value chart. Lead 
them to see that tens are being discussed (not tens 
and ones) and zero is used here as a place holder 
in ones’ column. Next, examples using such addends 
as “35 plus 20” will focus their attention on what 
happens when zero is added to another figure. 
(There is nothing to be added,” they discover, “so 
we simply write the number down in the answer.”’) 
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Following this, examples of two-figure numbers 
without carrying should be introduced (such as 
34423”). Naturally, “carrying” in addition is the 
next step. 


The place-value chart is invaluable in introduc- 
ing the “carrying” process. Placing it on the chalk- 
board tray, the teacher first draws vertical lines on - 
the chalkboard above the chart to separate the tens 
from the ones. Then she writes the numbers from 
the example in the columns where they belong. 


A child is asked to place the right number of 
counters in the pockets of the chart ( two bundles 
of ten counters each in the tens column and six 
single counters in the ones column of the top 
pocket; one bundle of ten in the tens column and 
five single counters in the middle pocket.) Children 
who have had careful place-value training realize 
that 11 ones are the same as “one ten and one one.” 
Therefore, ten of the 11 ones must fastened to- 
gether (with a rubber band) as one ten, and placed 
in the tens column of the bottom pocket. The re- 
maining one counter is placed in the ones column 
of the bottom pocket. The three tens (two from the 
top pocket, and one from the middle pocket) are 
brought down also to the tens column in the bottom 
pocket. It is now time to write the sum, which is 
“41”, or “4 tens and 1 one.” Carrying is taught, 
first from ones column, next from tens column, and 
later from both columns. 


“Borrowing” in subtraction also is best intro- 
duced by means of the place-value chart. In this 
case, we usually use only the top pocket. Suppose 
the example is “15 from 44.” Four bundles, with 
10 counters in each are placed in the tens column 
and four single counters in the ones column of the 
top pocket. Since the demonstrator “‘can not take 5 
ones from 4 ones”, he knows he must change one 
ten to 10 ones. Removing the rubber band from one 
bundle of 10 counters in the tens column, he adds 
all 10 ones to the 4 ones already in ones column of 
the top pocket. He can now subtract 5 ones from 
the 14 ones by removing 5 ones from the ones col- 
umn, and laying them on the chalkboard tray. He 
now has left “29” for his answer, or “two tens and 
9 ones.” Borrowing is taught, first from tens col- 
umns, next from hundreds column, and then from 
both columns. 


Several contacts of this sort with the place-value 
chart are needed for some children to master the 
idea of “borrowing.” 


Now that they know how to carry in addition 
and borrow in subtraction, they can easily check 
one process against the other. Again, the place- 
value chart is useful in the case of children who 
do not grasp the checking processes immediately. 
By this concrete means, they are more easily led 
to see relationships between the two processes. 


Hundreds Tens Ones 514” 
(Top of first fold) 
4” 
(Top | | fold) 
4” 
(Bottom | edge turned | up)” 

= 
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Music 

Rhythm 
Game 

NANCY ELLEN STEWART 


In the kindergartens of our 
California schools we are very 
conscious of a reading readiness 
program during the spring sem- 
ester of our school year. In varied 
and various games we stress 
likenesses and differences, match 
forms and shapes, expect the 
child to be able to tell a story log- 
ically from beginning to end 
(1 — either of some experience; 
2 — or an imaginary story from 
a picture, or 3 — to repeat a story 
that has been read to him), to 
recognize and print his own 
name, and in a beginning of num- 
ber concept to count from 1-20 
and recognize the numbers 1-10. 

In planning new and effective 
ways of promoting these items on 
my “check list” in the spring the 
thought occurred to me that we 
could make a beginning of writ- 
ing concept — or at least practice. 
From the start of the school year 
we emphasize reading from left 
to right, actually showing the 
child how the pictures in the book 
when taken in order and from left 
page to right page tell the story. 
We are also careful to always put 
the child’s name on his papers in 
the left hand corner and show 
him to do the same when he can 
print his own name on his work. 
Why not show the child that writ- 
ing is always from left to right? 
— Further — that writing is a 
pattern, controlled and flowing. 
Perhaps in the showing and try- 
ing we will help those very finger 
muscles that must achieve a meas- 
ure of coordination in order to 
write. 

As an experiment I gave my 
boys and girls large sheets of 
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newsprint (18x24) and crayons. 
Since our tables were not large 
enough to allow everyone suffi- 
cient space and freedom, half of 
the class worked on the floor. I 
chose a recording with even, well 
defined rhythm — in this case a 
good record of “Country Gar- 
dens.” While the children watched 
I played a few bars of the music 
and at the same time made a sim- 
ple loop design on the blackboard, 
going over and over the same 
lines, always working across the 
page from left to right, as one 
would write. Erasing my work 
(and erasing is important) I 
asked them to take a crayon and 
draw in the air while I played the 
same part of the record again. 
On the third playing of the very 
same part of the music I asked 
the children to put their own pat- 
terns on paper — explaining 
again that we start from the left, 
go to the edge of the right, then 
come back and start again at the 
left, retracing the same lines ei- 
ther with the same crayon or 
another color. It was interesting 
to see them change colors and 
then wait for the next phrase of 
the music to start again. 


In a shop window 


Were bright papers and thread, 
There were yellow and green 


And blue and red: 


And there was violet 
Rainbow like, 


All together they made 


A pretty sight: 


And then one day 
A little school Miss 
Came along and said 


“T’'ll take ‘this’ and ‘this’ ” 
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We have tried this musical 
game twice with these results: 

1, Children without exception 
started from left and worked to 
right (reading readiness) 

2. All show better control and 
rhythm second time. (develop- 
ment of small muscle coordina- 
tion for writing) 

3. All thoroughly enjoyed the 
feeling of making a design that 
to them fitted the musical rhythm 
(adds to sense of rhythm) 

Since coordination comes more 
or less unconsciously in the kin- 
dergarten child I feel that this 
“fun approach” to a controlled 
muscular activity could be of 


The Big Parade 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


great benefit. I now plan to repeat 
this “game” with different music, 
different tempo. It will be inter- 
esting to note what new patterns 
will develop with new tempo and 
tune. It would probably be well 
to use only such music that has a 
well defined rhythm pattern, us- 
ing the same music on two differ- 
ent days to note improvement 
with repetition. Another way 
would be to use any verse that has 
definite “sing song” read or re- 
cited in string rhythm. Try it — 
you will have fun and so will the 
children — and who knows how 
this may develop into an import- 
ant coordination device. 


So the paper and thread 


Of pretty shade 
Helped to make Paper Hats 


For the School’s BIG PARADE: 


Of course there was music 
Laughter and fun, 

The Cat played the fiddle 
And the dog beat the drum: 


Happy girls and boys 
Marched down the street, 
Keeping time to the tune 


Of Piccolo Pete. 


‘ 


The Arch of Triumph 


In Paris 


Tue Allen’s stood at the top 
of the Eiffel Tower thrilled with 
the beauty of the City of Light — 
Paris. 

“What wide streets all lined 
with majestic forest trees. Of 
course, those are the famous 
boulevards of Paris!’ said Aunt 
Helen. 

“They say the streets are 
washed every morning and in the 
evening all the scraps of paper 
and other litter accumulated dur- 
ing the day is picked up. There 
are imposing buildings along the 
boulevards, but you will notice 
that there are no skyscrapers,” 
replied Uncle Jim. 

“New York City has much 
higher buildings. Look! What 
river is that winding about down 
there?” Don wanted to know. 

“That is the Seine which goes 
seven miles through Paris; then 
down to the sea. It has made Par- 
is the chief port of France. It has 
more than thirty bridges in the 
city.” 

“The boats on the Seine look 
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Notre-Dame, famous cathedral 


With Don and Ruth 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


like toys,” interrupted Ruth. 
“But, oh there are so many, many 
of them. And the trains down 
there look tiny, also — I suppose, 
because they are so far from us.” 

“Paris is the railroad center of 
France,” said Mr. Allen. “You 
can see railroads coming into it 
from every direction. We could 
leave here any day by train to 
any other large city of Europe.” 


Gargoyles of Sacre Coeur 


“TI don’t want to leave Paris for 
it seems to be the gayest and love- 
liest city we have been in yet. 
Let’s go down and walk along 
the boulevards.” Taking Aunt 
Helen’s suggestion’ the Allens 
were soon strolling up and down 
as were almost all the other peo- 
ple in Paris, they thought. The 
French are fresh air enthusiasts, 
and as most of them live in 
apartments and have no room for 
gardens of their own, they spend 
much time in the public gardens 
and parks. There are benches on 
the streets where women sit knit- 
ting, sewing, or reading. 

“Here we are at the Arc de 
Triomphe (Arc de Tree-of), one 
of the most beautiful monuments 
in the world. It can be seen from 
twelve different avenues. It was 
planned by the great Napoleon in 
memory of his victories and was 
begun in 1806.” Uncle Jim had 
information to give to the young- 
sters. “The eternal light burns 
over the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier which is under the arch. 
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Fresh flowers are placed here 
each day. On July 14 every year 
a memorial program is held here. 
All over the city there are fire- 
works, parades, dancing, dining, 
and drinking as the French cele- 
brate their liberty and freedom. 
I expect they feel as we used to 
when we celebrated July 4 in the 
old days. Over there to the right 
is Foch Avenue which is four 
hundred feet wide, the widest 
street in Paris. It has also been 
called Millionaire’s Avenue. 

“Let’s take a taxi ride along 
the Champs-Elyse’es (Shon-zay- 
lee-zay) and enjoy the beauty of 
this most lovely boulevard in the 
world.” This wide street lined 
with stately chestnut trees, beau- 
tiful gardens, and magnificent 
buildings is over a mile long. 
There was continual traffic — 
people riding horse-back or in 
cars and walking. Under the trees 
on each side children played. 

“Oh, there’s a merry-go- 
round!” cried Ruth. “And a show 
— what kind is it?” 

“It’s a French Punch-and-Judy 
show. Let’s stop, Jim, and let the 
children see the show.” Even 
though they could not understand 
the French spoken Don and Ruth 
followed the adventures of Guig- 
nol, the French Punch, as de- 
lightedly as the Parisian children 
who took an active part in the 
show calling out warnings and di- 
rections to their little friend. The 
Allen youngsters were just as re- 
lieved and happy as the others 
when Guignol had won and his 
enemies had been justly pun- 
ished. 

“Let’s go on to the Place de la 
Concorde and see the Obelisk, 
which stands in the center of it. 
Napoleon had it brought from the 
Temple of Luxor in Egypt. It is 
sometimes called Cleopatra’s 
Needle. In olden times a big guil- 
lotine used to stand where the 
Obelisk is today. They say that 
every day during a period of two 
years a bell rang as someone was 
beheaded here.” 

The Allens were surrounded by 
gardens and parks. At the east 
they saw the Garden of the Tuil- 
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Notice size of pillars of Pantheon 


eries (twe-le-riz) where the 


French kings used to live. This 
was the setting of many sad 
events during the French Revolu- 
tion, including the burning of the 
Palace in the uprising of 1871. 
But, now the place has been 
turned into a beautiful public 
park. Don and Ruth wanted to 
look at the statue of Lafayette 
here which the children of the 
United States paid for. 

Just beyond are the Grand Mu- 
seum and Art Gallery of the 
Louvre, one of the most wonder- 
ful of its kind in the world. But, 


not to the children; they got so 
very tired of the long galleries 
walled with famous paintings 
that they were relieved when 
they were on the way. to their 
Hotel Pierre Premier. This used 
to be a luxury hotel, but is now 
a comfortable, middle class hotel 
near the Champs Elysee and close 
to some of the finest shops, in- 
cluding Dominique France and 
Jacques Fath. 

That evening the Allens ate at 
Le Normandy -4, Place D’iena, 
16, on the terrace in the shadow 
of the Eiffel Tower, and watched 
people from all over the world, 
many in their native dress, pass- 
ing by. Tourists here, tourists 
there, tourists every where in 
Paris! The food was excellent, but 
the prices high. They relished the 
plump, white asparagus served 
vinaigrette — snails in melted 
butter flavored with garlic — the 
tiny, wild wood strawberries, 
served with sugar and thick 
cream and delicious French 
pastries. 

After they left the Normandy 
they walked about enjoying the 
people and shops — many of 


Paris is the railroad center of France 
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From the top of the Eiffel Tower the Allens saw Paris 


them where only perfumes of 
varied fragrances were sold. 
They found the French courteous, 
helpful, and charming with a 
great love for and pride in their 
city. The walk made Don and 
Ruth so weary that they slept 
through most of the Folies Ber- 
geres. Although the show was far 
too slow-moving to suit Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen they found the lovely 
women, the lavish costumes, and 
the magnificent staging much 
more artistic than they had an- 
ticipated. And in the taxi back 
to the hotel they decided that 
Paris is loveliest at night with 
flood lights everywhere! 

Early the next morning the Al- 
lens visited the Halles Centralles 
(al-son-tral), for over eight hun- 
dred years the largest markets of 
the city covering about twenty 
acres. On the streets leading to 
the market were hand carts, 
women with baskets on their 
heads, ox-carts, and donkey-carts. 
Although it was early the market 
was crowded with customers, 
mostly women gathered about the 
booths of fish, meat, vegetables, 
fruit, chickens, eggs, butter, and 
cheese as well as all kinds of 
flowers. 

“Oh, look over there — they 
are selling live rabbits. Wish we 
could buy two of them,” said 
Ruth wistfully, knowing full well 
how impossible that would be. 
No one answered as Mr. Allen 
was asking the lady who was sell- 
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ing frog legs, snails, and oysters 
about her business. 

“More than a million pounds 
of snails are sold here every 
year,” she boasted. “They are a 
favorite delicacy here in France 
and when ready for eating are 
quite expensive. We get part of 
them from the vineyards of 
France and import a great many 
from Switzerland.” 


“Are many of the other foods 
imported ?” 

“Yes. Our bread is made from 
wheat grown in the United 
States, we get mutton from Eng- 
land, reindeer from Norway, and 
eggs from Belgium.” 

“The bread here is made from 
wheat just like ours in the States, 
but it surely doesn’t look like 
ours,” observed Don. “Theirs is 
about as long and thick as a base- 
ball bat. And they carry it home 
without it being wrapped. Look at 
that boy nibbling the fresh warm 
loaf as he goes along. It almost 
makes me hungry.” 

“You will have that for break- 
fast in the morning — two rolls 
of bread, a pat of unsalted butter, 
‘and coffee has been our breakfast 
every day. It’s so different from 
the bacon, eggs, cereal, and fruit 
we have at home; yet it seems to 
be very satisfying.” 

Paris is noted for its beautiful 
cathedrals, one of the most fa- 
mous being the Notre Dame 
which was built centuries ago, be- 


(Turn to Page 63) 


One view of Paris from Eiffel Tower 
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The Boston Apprentice 


CATHERINE URBAN 


CAST: 

Ben Franklin — A young man of 
sixteen. 

John Collins — His friend the 
same age. 

Mr. Adams — A middle aged 
gentleman in a hat, coat, etc. 

James — Ben’s older 
brother. 


Scene 1. 
THE SET: The print shop of 
James Franklin. An old table 
center with newspapers about. 
Ben sits on a high stool stirring 
up powder for printer’s ink. There 
is a type case stand on a box ar- 
ranged to look like one. Several old 
fashioned ink swabs on top of it. 
Ben stirs busily as he looks at 
an open book near by. John Col- 
lins enters. 


John: Hello, Ben... What are 
you doing? 

Ben: Mixing up some fresh 
printer’s ink. 

John: Looks like a pretty dirty 
job. 

Ben: Itis...in fact printing is 
rather a messy trade, but in what 
other field could I hear such good 
talk . . . and have a chance to 
read what great men are think- 
ing and doing? 

John: And to know what Dame 
Silence Dogood is doing, too. My 
father always looks first for a 
letter from that good lady. 

Ben: (As he turns aside to 
laugh.) Oh, yes... of course. She 
is a fair witted dame... 
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John: What’s so funny? Have 
you just gotten a new letter from 
that lady? 

Ben: Oh...no... no, John. 

John: Well, I should go on. I 
don’t want your brother James 
to find me here. 

Ben: James has a bad temper 

. and he does not let me idle! 

John: (Laughs.) As if you 
were ever idle! Your hand has 
not stopped stirring all this time! 
And you even eat here in this 
ink-smelling place so that you will 
not waste a minute! 

Ben: I find that I can eat well 

. . and have a few minutes for 
reading on half what it used to 
cost James at the boarding house. 

John: And he is well willing to 
save a few pence. 

Ben: It is wasteful to pay for 
meat and not eat it. 

John: You have strange ideas, 
Ben. Now, I am one who could 
never turn aside from a good 
piece of mutton. But for all we 
differ, you are my most valued 
friend... 

Ben: And you are 

John: It is only so strange... 
to have you, with your knowledge 
and your dreams forced to work 
under the constant abuse of your 
brother. 

Ben: Id still like to try the 
sea... but my father and mother 
would not hear of it...So... 
(Shrugs.) it was either dip 
candles or work here .. . though 


mine, 


James does sorely press me at 
times. 

John: An apprentice boy must 
bear great abuse... 

Ben: Especially when it is an 
older brother who is master! 

John: In truth, Ben, I fear he 
is jealous of you. 

Ben: He does not seem to favor 
all my attempts to please him, 
that is true, but there is some- 
thing that I will tell him someday 
that will make him proud. 

John: What is it, Ben? 

Ben: (Laughing.) James must 
be the first to know, John... 

John: Oh... here he comes 
now with Mr. Adams. I do trust 
that he will not be angry to find 
me here! 

Ben: As you said, John, I 
haven’t stopped for a moment... 
And the powder is well ground! 
(James and Mr. Adams enter, 
James with a paper in his hand. 
He glances angrily at the boys 
but does not speak.) 

Mr. Adams: (Cordially) Good 
day to you, boys... 

Ben: Good day, Sir. 

John: Good day, Mr. Adams... 
Mr. Franklin. I... was just 
passing by for a moment... 
(Starts to leave.) 

Mr. Adams: Wait but a mo- 
ment, John, and I will walk with 
you. You understand, James... 
I want two hundred of the bills — 
just as I plotted them out... 

James :. Yes, sir... (Shows Mr. 
Adams a card.) And will this 
type do for the heading?. - 
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Mr. Adams: Nicely! (Looks 
about the shop.) How is the next 
issue of the Courant coming 
on... 

James; We go to press as soon 
as Ben makes up the ink! 
(Glances angrily at Ben.) 

Ben: The powder is well ground 
James... 

Mr. Adams: And I trust we are 
to have a letter from the good 
woman Dogood? 

James: No... not this time. 
The lady did not favor me with 
a letter for this issue. 

Mr. Adams: (Disappointed) 
Oh, I am disappointed. She does 
wax most humorous at times and 
is always apt and to the point. 

John: My parents say the same, 
sir. 

Mr. Adams: She has helped 
much to promote your paper, 
James. You should seek her out 
and reward her. 

James: She gets her reward, 
sir .. . when she sees her work in 
print! 

Mr. Adams: But would you not 
like to know her .. . to at least 
give her your thanks. 

James: Oh... yes... yes, sir 
... that I would! 

Ben: James .. . I can tell you 
who writes under the name of 
Silence Dogood. (All look to Ben.) 

Mr. Adams: Well, speak up, 
boy. Speak up! Let us in on the 
secret! 

James: Stop this idle talk, Ben. 
How would you know when even 
I am not told! 

Ben: But I do know, James... 
and I should know, for I am Sil- 
ence Dogood! 

James: You! Why, how dare 
you make such a statement? 

Ben: But, I do write the letters, 
James! See, I have one here in my 
pocket all scripted out in the 
widow’s hand! (Opens up some 
papers.) And this is my own first 
copy! (Holds them out and all 
look.) 

Mr. Adams: Why, bless my 
soul, the boy is right! 

John: Why, Ben, how clever 
you are! 

Mr. Adams: Indeed you speak 
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the truth, John. May I commend 
you Ben, you are truly an amaz- 
ing young man! And James, you 
are to be congratulated on having 
such a talented brother! But 
watch . .. or he will be outstriding 
his master if you don’t watch out! 
Well, this is news! Come, John, 
let us go spread this information 
that the clever Silence Dogood is 
none other than young Ben 
Franklin! 

John: I am proud to know you, 
Ben! (John and Mr. Adams exit.) 

James; (Turns angrily to Ben.) 
How dare you hold me up to such 
ridicule, Ben Franklin? 

Ben: But, James... you liked 
the letters. You printed each one! 
You even wrote that the letters 
would be most kindly received. 

James: You have set yourself 
above your position! J] am the 
editor and publisher of this paper 
and by thunder I shall put you in 
your place once and for all! 
(Takes Ben by his coat collar and 
twists him about and shakes him. 
Ben strikes out and the two strug- 
gle but Ben is finally thrown to 
the floor.) 

There! You cheat! Perhaps you 
will not sneak your own work 
under another’s name! 

Ben: I thought only to help and 
you shall not treat me in this way! 
I will not stay here to be man- 
handled! 

James: Silence! Get up and get 
to work! 

Ben: I will leave here! I’m a 
good printer and I shall find work 
elsewhere ! 

James: Not in Boston, my 
young friend! 

Ben: We shall see! (Ben exits 
as the curtain closes) 

SCENE II 

A street scene with a back- 
ground of ships and docks in a 
distance. John and Ben enter to- 
gether tugging Ben’s heavy trunk. 
They stop and sit down on it 
wearily. 

John: Oh, Ben .. . I am sore 
troubled to see you go... 

Ben: I cannot stand it. Daily 
he cuffs me and chides me for 
coming back... 

John: I was afraid that the 


other printers would not take you 
even though you are the best ap- 
prentice in Boston. 

Ben: No... James went to 
every printer in town and there 
was none who would dare to use 
me... not as long as James has 
five more years of service. 

John: And your father could 
not help you... 

Ben: There are the younger 
children and my sisters still at 
home. 

John: I know... Well, I’m glad 
the boat came in and that I was 
able to sell your books for what 
would satisfy the Captain. 

Ben: I shall always remember 
your help, John. 

John: I told the Captain you 
were trying to evade a young lady 
who had her eye on you! 

Ben: What a story? 

John: But he would never have 
taken you if he had known that 
you were an apprentice running 
away from his master. 

Ben: (Sadly.) Running away! 
I do not like the term nor the 
deed ! 

John: No one can blame you, 
Ben... 

Ben: I could not stay: Daily it 
grows worse! Whenever anyone 
commends me for the Silence 
Dogood letters, James grows 
more abusive. No... I could not 
stay! 

John: You will make good in 
New Amsterdam, Ben. 

Ben: I will try . . . and some 
day I will return and pay my 
father the ten pounds he paid 
James for my training!! ° 

John: You will return and 
someday they shall all be most 
proud of you, Ben .. . I know it! 

Ben: I shall do my best .. . but 
let us to the boat .. . I would not 
have it sail without me! 

John: I dare go no further. I 
would be punished if it were 
known I had aided in your escape. 

Ben: Alas .. . I thought only 
of myself! Farewell, good friend. 
(Embraces John) You shall hear 
from me! (John pats Beii’s back 
and exits, sadly, left. Ben looks 
after him a moment, straightens 
and drags the trunk off, right. 
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The Rhyming Quiz Show 


Characters: 
Bob 
Susan 
Rusty 


Heloise 


Larry 
Betsey. 


SCENE: In one of the school- 
rcoms at the end of the day. As 
the scene opens, Bob is speaking. 

Bob: Did you hear about Har- 
ry’s accident? 

Susan: I heard he forgot all 
safety rules and skated himself 
right into a deep hole on the pond. 

Rusty: And that isn’t all. In 
order to land where he did, he 
crashed through the sign which 
said, “DANGER, NO SKAT- 
ING.” 

Heloise: What happened then? 

Bob: Oh, someone pulled him 
out but they had to rush him to 
the hospital and the doctor thinks 
he may get pneumonia. 

Larry: Speaking of accidents, 
I saw in the paper where a couple 


of small children coasted right 
into a main street and ran smack 
into a truck. How careless can 
you get? 

Betsey: It isn’t as though we 


don’t know any better. We 
certainly hear safety talk enough. 
I wonder what’s the matter with 
us anyway. 

Bob: Well, I'll tell you what’s 
wrong. We hear so much about 
Safety, it goes in one ear and out 
the other. 

Susan: Then we older children 
should thinl of a way that every- 
one will remember the simple 
common safety rules. 

Rusty: If we took each season 
as it came along and just talked 
about safety as it applied to 
certain months, we’d get along 
better. 

Heloise: For instance, here it is 
January. We should use subjects 
like— 

Keep off of ice when unsafe. 

Coast on streets set aside for 

coasting. 

Learn to ski before trying to 
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jump and do crazy stunts. 

Watch out for skidding cars 

on icy roads. 

Do you see what I mean? 

Larry: We do but how are you 
going to cram all that down, so 
the smaller children will remem- 
ber? 

Betsey: Have a special program 
with a question and answer quiz. 
They’re used to seeing them on 
T.V. and hearing them on the 
radio. 

Bob: Have it in simple rhyme 
so the real lesson will be im- 
pressed upon them. 

Susan: I’m all for it. Bob, we'll 
work out a list of questions in 
rhyme and you can be the Master 
of Ceremonies who asks them of 
a group of us who in turn will 
answer them in rhyme. 

Rusty: Let’s start right now 
and have a sort of rehearsal in a 
few days, say on Friday. I’m be- 
ginning to have some ideas. 

Heloise: If he has ideas don’t 
let’s stop him. Why not each one 
think of a question and an an- 
swer? 

Larry: That’s fine. Now here’s 
a bit of practice in rhyme, 

I’m off to the library for a 

safety book; 

I’ll take some notes as I take 

a look, 

And then I’ll return ready for 

the quiz. 

I’ll make it good for that’s my 

biz. 

They all laugh heartily as they 
leave the stage to end Act I. 


ACT II. 
Characters: 
Bob, Quiz Master. 
Same children as in Act I. 


SCENE: The rehearsal is about 
to commence. Bob is speaking. 

Bob: If everybody is ready, let’s 
get started. I have my questions 
all organized so when you hear 
your question be ready to answer 
it in rhyme. Here goes; 


If you want know if the ice is 
OK, 

Do you take a chance just any- 
way? 

Do you start right out, throw- 
ing a rock or two 

To prove it will hold both me 
and you? 

Give me an answer to this 
problem please, 

For I’d hate to fall in and start 
to sneeze. 

Susan: 

There’s a very good rule and 
one you should use, 

For you really have only one 
life to lose. 

Check with the police on the 
safety of ice; 

It’s the very best way to take 
their advice. 

They measure the ice for its 
thickness you see. 

Their OK means fun for you 
and for me. 

Bob: 

Where will you coast on your 
brand new sled? 

The one so shiny that is painted 
red. 

If the hill is steeper, will you 
choose the street? 

And take a chance no trucks 
you'll meet? 

Or will you find a place with a 
gentler slope? 

You’ll answer this right, I hope, 
I hope. 
Rusty: 
I know the answer I do, I say, 
For I learned my lesson the 
hardest way. 

I tried the hill that led to the 
street, 

And broke my leg from the knee 
to my feet. 

I crashed the fence and into a 
car. 

A dangerous ride; I didn’t get 
far. 

So my advice to all is coast 
where you should, 
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The Snowman 


One day we built a snowman. 
We made him out of snow. 
You ought to see how fine he was 
All white from top to toe. 
We poured some water on him, 
And froze him, legs and ears, 
And when we went indoors to bed, 
I said he’d last two years. 

But in the night, a warmer kind 
of wind began to blow, 

And Winter cried and ran away, 
And with it ran the snow. 

And in the morning when we went 
To bid our friend, “Good day,” 

There wasn’t any snowman there, 
He’d melted all away. 


SOME JANUARY BIRTHDAYS 
TO REMEMBER 


January 1 (1735) Paul Revere, who helped in many 
ways the cause of American freedom. 


January 4 (1785) Jakob Grimm, one of the famous 
Grimm brothers, whose stories have delighted mil- 
lions of children. 


January 6 (1412) Joan of Arc, the peasant girl who 
led the French army to victory. 


January 10 (1737) Ethan Allen, the leader of the 
“Green Mountain Boys,” and a courageous soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. 


January 12 (1588) John Winthrop, the first gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 


January 17 (1706) Benjamin Franklin, famous as 
an inventor, printer, author, and statesman. 


January 18 (1782) Daniel Webster, an orator whose 
words aroused people’s loyalty and patriotism. 


January 19 (1736) James Watt, the Scottish en- 
gineer who invented the steam engine. 


January 28 (1832) Lewis Carroll, whose real name 
was Charles Dodgson, and who wrote Alice in Won- 
derland. 


January 30 (1882) Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
war president who gave his life to further hopes 
of peace for all nations. 
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OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN JANUARY 
New Year’s Day — January 1. 


The New Year 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


— Alfred Tennyson 


HAPPY NEW YEAR AROUND THE WORLD 


People all over the world get enjoyment from 
giving one another greetings and best wishes when 
a New Year begins. While we are nodding and say- 
ing, “Happy New Year” to our friends and neigh- 
bors, many other people are extending greetings 
in various languages. Would you like to know some 
of the ways in which they say, “Happy New 
Year?” Here they are: 


Chinese — Gwo Nien! 

German — Gluckliches Neues Jahr! 
French — Bonne Annee! 

Italian — Buon Anno! 

Norwegian — Godt Nytdr! 
Russian — Snovom Godom! 
Spanish — Feliz Ano Neuvo! 


THE STORY OF OUR CALENDAR 


It is hard to imagine a time when there was no 
calendar, but it took thousands of years to work 
out the calendar that we have now. The first people 
who lived in the world reckoned time by counting 
days, which they called “suns.” They knew that 
the sun appeared and disappeared with a certain 
regularity. Thus it was a simple matter to regard 
the time from one sunrise to the next as a definite 
period. In some parts of the world they called that 
period a “sleep” or a “dark” instead of a “sun.” 
But in every case they referred to the twenty-four 
hours that we call a day. 

When white people first came to America, they 
found Indians who had never heard of a calendar 
like ours. They still spoke of time in the old, old 
way. An Indian who had been on a week’s journey 
would say that the trip had taken “seven sleeps.” 
He counted the time by the number of nights that 
he had spent on the way. — 
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After awhile the people of long ago noticed that 
there was another body in the sky that was just 
as regular as the sun. That was the moon. During 
a period of thirty days the moon changed from a 
tiny crescent to a full bright globe and then gradu- 
ally became smaller until it disappeared entirely for 
a day or two. So now they could use the moon to 
reckon time as well as the sun. It is easy to re- 
member how the idea of the month started, because 
the word “month” comes from the word “moon.” 


Whenever they needed to measure a unit of time 
longer than a few days, they used the “moon,” or 
month. They would say, for example, “The man 
passed through here three moons ago.” There are 
some primitive peoples in the world who still mea- 
sure time in just this way. They have not worked 
out a real calendar. 


It was a long, long time before the ancient people 
worked out the idea of a “year.” At first they 
thought of it in regard to the seasons, especially 
the winter. They would say that a certain event 
happened “five snows” ago, meaning, really, five 
years ago. In other parts of the world they indicat- 
ed this same period of time by calling it a “har- 
vest.” What they meant, of course, was the period 
from one harvest to the next. In some places this 
was counted by the “fishing season.” The Egyp- 
tians measured their year by the overflowing of 
the Nile, which happened once a year. Some people 
used the stars in marking off their year. 


Seeing the regularity of these numerous things 
in Nature — the river overflowing, the migration 
of birds, the growth of the crops, the coming of 
cold weather — the people realized that the year 
was a distinct division of time. 


The people of Babylonia were the first to make 
a calendar in any way like ours. In their calendar 
there were 12 months of thirty days each, making 
360 days in the year. The Greeks and Romans made 
changes in the calendar and Julius Caesar worked 
out a calendar used for hundreds of years. In 1582, 
Pope Gregory XIII made the calendar that we use 
today. It was the ancient Romans who gave us the 
names of the months — July and August were 
named in honor of two great Roman emperors — 
Julius and Augustus Caesar. January was named 
in honor of Janus, a god. February, March, April, 
May and June were named for gods while Sept., 
Oct., Nov., and Dec., came from the Roman words 
for seven, eight, nine and ten. 
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The days of the week gradually developed when 
people held fairs or markets which lasted for sev- 
eral days. The names of the days were named for 
certain planets which the people worshipped. Sun- 
day is the sun’s day; Monday the moon’s day; Sat- 
urday, Saturn’s day, etc. 


The story of the calendar is very interesting. 
We would find it difficult to live without the calen- 
dar, as Time means so much to us. In fact, today 
we live by the calendar and by the clock. Quite 
different from the leisurely life of ages past when 
Time meant so little! 


Some famous sayings of Benjamin Franklin — 
“God helps them that help themselves.” 
“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

“There are no gains without pains.” 

“One today is worth two tomorrows.” 

“Little strokes fell great oaks.” 

“Speak little, do much.” 

“Haste makes waste.” 

“Well done is better than well said.” 

“Be slow in choosing a friend, slower in chang- 
ing.” 

“He that is good at making excuses 
Is seldom good for anything e 

“Diligence is the mother of good luck.” 

“It is better to take many inquiries than to give 
one.” 

“A good example is the best sermon.” 


Customs of the New Year — Past and Present 


People all over the world may usher in their New 
Year in a wholly different way. You may care ‘to 
draw pictures of some of these strange customs: 


1. You may wish to draw a picture of the Jewish 
people attending their synagogue on New Year’s 
Day. The Jewish year, you know, begins on that 
day and is solemnly welcomed in. According to 
ancient custom, the Jewish feast for New Year’s 
must include grapes and honey. Everyone dips his 
bread in honey, while a prayer is offered for a 
useful and pleasant year. 


2. Outside of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, a 
great crowd gathers on New Year’s Eve. As the 
clock strikes twelve (midnight), they all join 
hands, each one with his neighbor whom he may 
never have seen before, and they briskly sing the 
strains of Auld Lang Syne. In Cheshire, England, 
you might see the Mummers who have acted the 
old St. George and the Turkish Knight play, going 
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about the streets on New Year’s Eve. With them 
go bell ringers who give performances of all kinds. 
This custom dates back to 1794. 


3. In Scotland, the New Year Festival is even 
more important than Xmas. In fact, it is a “Scottish 
Bank Holiday.” On New Year’s Eve, which is 
known as “Hogmanay,” the children fill the streets, 
singing from house to house — 

“Get up, gude wife and shake your feathers 

And dinna think that we are beggard; 

For we are bairns come out to play, 

Get up and gie us our hogmanay.” 

What the children really get to eat is a bit of 
oat cake with a piece of cheese. 


4. New Year’s Day in France means the paying 
of formal calls. Public offices are closed and it is 
considered proper upon that day for the officials to 
pay their respects to their superiors. More presents 
are given among families on New Year’s Day than 
on Christmas. The “Jour de Pan” is a day of great 
rejoicing for everyone. 


5. The Dutch people, too, make much of New 
Year’s. More cards are sent out than at Christmas. 
Their New Year’s Eve is called “sylvester-abend,” 
and it is a feast time for everyone who can make 
it so. As the midnight hour strikes, all drink to 
the toast, “May the New Year flourish!” In Dutch 
homes on New Year’s, you would find many queer 
pastimes. Some of the peasants would be melting 
lead over a candle and then throwing it into a pail 
of water. The shape that it takes, predicts the 
future of the thrower during the year. 


6. In Lithuania, New Year’s Day is a time for 
telling fortunes. Dough is made into queer shapes 
and placed under cover, three at a time. When you 
take off the cover, the shape that you find there is 
supposed to indicate the happenings of the coming 
year. A heart means a wedding; a leg or an arm, 
an accident; a house, moving to a new home; a 
pig, luck with livestock. 


7. In Italy, there is the custom of decorating 
well-heads and the seizure of them by the boys 
on New Year’s Day. When the girls come in the 
morning with pails to fetch water, they find that 
a kiss must be given in exchange for a pail of water. 


8. In China, the New Year means much noise 
and feasting. There is beating of gongs, cracking 
of fireworks, ringing of bells. The streets are full 
of people carrying great rabbit lanterns of every 
shape and shade. Mummers parade in weird-look- 
ing masks. The dragonheads are enormous. All 


da 


debts are supposed to be paid before the New Year 
begins, 


9. But probably one of the most exciting places 
to be on New Year’s Eve is in our own country, 
especially in some of our big cities. Crowds surge 
the streets, tooting horns, ringing bells, attending 
dances and parties of all kinds. In San Francisco, 
which includes one of the biggest Chinatowns in 
the U. S., the people celebrate with fireworks, pan- 
tomiming, prancing figures with dragon heads, and 
a continual racket. At the hour of midnight, strains 
of Auld Lang Syne may be heard along the streets, 
in the hotels, in the theaters and in the homes. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
“Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 
He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town tonight, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready ‘to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm’.” 

We give you these first lines of Paul Revere’s 
Ride that you may seek and read the remainder 
of that thrilling poem. It was because of this famous 
midnight ride on April 18, 1775 that Paul Revere 
is remembered today. It was the ride from Boston 
to Lexington and Concord to warn the people that 
the British troops were on their way to capture 
the military stores at Concord and to arrest Sam- 
uel Adams and John Hancock. The people were at 
once aroused and they were able to prevent the 
British from carrying out their plan. Longfellow 
has written a poem that describes the ride with 
thrilling beauty. And because of this poem, I re- 
peat, Paul Revere will never be forgotten. 


New Year’s 


Why burden baby shoulders 
Of a brand New Year 
With lots of resolutions, 
Full of doubt and fear. 
Far better, toast to gladness 
In the year to be, 
For sweeter understanding, 
And love and harmony. 
— Florence Piper Tuttle 
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Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with January Calling!) 


A. Who — Can you answer? 


Who took a midnight ride from Boston to 
Lexington? 

Who wrote delightful fairy stories for chil- 
dren? 

Who was leader of the “Green Mountain 
Boys”? 

Who was the first governor of Mass.? 

Who was a very famous inventor and printer? 
Who invented the first steam engine? 

Who wrote “Alice in Wonderland”? 

Who was a very famous orator? 

Who was a courageous soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War? 

Whe gave his life to further hopes of peace 
for all nations? 


B. Handcraft for January 


Make a picture of a big snowstorm. Show 
the snow covering the trees, the barn and 
the house. 

Make some interesting snowmen out of clay. 
Put tall hats on their heads. 

Make a lively skating picture. Show the chil- 
dren skating on the pond. Give them bright 
coats and caps. 

Make a picture of a little boy running to the 
pond with his skates in his hand. Show him 
waving to the children. 

Tear figures from white paper and mount on 
a blue background. 

Make a set of snowladies. Show their scarfs, 
aprons and bonnets. These can be used for 
posters or borders. 

Make a set of green pine trees. Add snow by 
using white paint. 

Make a large winter scene for a large class 
poster. Show trees, houses, barns, and a pond 
covered with ice. 


C. New Year’s Customs. Test — Yes or No 


The Jewish New Year Feast includes grapes 


and honey. Yes — No 
The mummer plays in England date back to 
1794, Yes — No 
In England, the New Year’s festival is known 
as “Hogmanay.” Yes — No 
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4. 


5. 


In France, New Year’s Day means the paying 
of formal calls. Yes — No 
In America, New Year’s means a “bank holi- 
day.” Yes — No 
The Dutch call their New Year’s Eve 
“sylvester-abend.” Yes — No 
In Germany, the peasants melt lead on New 
Year’s Eve. Yes — No 
Telling fortunes is a New Year pastime in 
Lithuania. Yes — No 
In Italy, there is the custom of decorating 
well heads. Yes — No 
The Chinese parade in weird dragon heads. 

Yes — No 
In Japan, all debts are supposed to be paid 
before New Year begins. Yes — No 
In America, the strains of Auld Sang Syne 
are sung at midnight. Yes — No 


D. — JACK FROST 


The door was shut, as doors should be, 

Before you went to bed last night; 
Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 

And left your window silver white. 
And now you cannot see the trees 

Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things than these 

His fingers traced on every pane: 
Rocks and castles towering high; 

Hills and dales and streams and fields; 
And knights in armor riding by, 

With nodding plumes and shining shields. 
And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze; 
And yonder, palm-trees waving fair 

On islands set in silver seas. 
And butterflies with gauzy wings; 

And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 

You see when you are sound asleep. 
He paints them on the window-pane 

In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And when you wake, you see again 

The lovely things you saw in dream. 


1. 


2. 


—Gabriel Setoun 


Can you find lovely picture words that 
describe Jack Frost? : 
Can you find in the poem the numerous 
things he paints on our window-pane? Can 
you add to the list? 
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3. Can you draw an exciting picture of the 
knights in armor, with nodding plumes and 
shining shields? 


E. Our Calendar — Can you Answer? 


1. How did the Indians reckon time? 

2. How did the people of long ago use the moon 
in telling time? 

3. What is meant by a “harvest”? How was it 
used for time telling? 

4. How did the Egyptians measure their year? 

5. Who were the first people to make a calendar? 

6. How did Julius Caesar contribute to time- 
telling? 

7. Who invented the calendar that we use to- 
day? 

8. From whence came the names of the months? 

F. Some More Famous Dates in January 


January 11 (1757) — Alexander Hamilton, who 
helped to write the Constitution of the United 
States. 


January 16 (1876) — Robert W. Service, who has 
become famous for his stories and poems of frontier 
days in Alaska. 


January 19 (1807) — Robert E. Lee, the hero and 
leader of the South. 


January 19 (1809) — Edgar Allan Poe, the poet 
whose words are like music. 


January 21 (1824) — Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson, 
a famous general who fought with Robert E. Lee. 


January 25 (1759) — Robert Burns, the Scottish 
poet whose verses show the beauty in every day 
things. 


January 27 (1756) Wolfgang Mozart, the great 
musician who composed beautiful music when a 
small boy. 


January 31 (1797) — Franz Schubert, a famous 
German composer. 


G. Things To Do 


1. Can you find whom besides Alexander Hamil- 
ton helped to write our famous Constitution, 
and report your findings to your class? 

2. Can you find from which country came the 
great poet Robert Burns? Which of his very 
famous poems became one of our most 
popuar folk songs? 

3. Can you find what position General Robert 

E. Lee held during the Civil War? Which 

state was his birthplace? 


Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


4. Have you ever heard any one sing Schubert’s 
beautiful Ave Maria? Our other very famous 
January musician — Wolfgang Mozart com- 
posed the beautiful Magic Flute and the much 
sung Marriage of Figaro. Perhaps, you have 
heard these sung by Ezio Pinza. If you own 
the records, could you bring them to school? 

5. Can you find out why Thomas Jonathan Jack- 
son was nicknamed Stonewall Jackson? 


H. Completion Test — (Complete either with a 
word or a picture) 


1. Joan of Arc led the army of 

2. Alexander Hamilton helped to write our ion 
ous — 

3. On April 18, 1775, ‘Paul Revere rode from 
Boston to 

4. Franklin discovered much about lightning by 
means of his famous ——-____-__. 

5. Robert Burns, the great poet, was born in 


6. John Winthrop | was the first governor of 


7. Lewis Carroll pleased all children everywhere 
when he wrote 

8. Wolfgang Mozart was a great 

9. Robert Service wrote of frontier days in 


10. Ethan Allen was a courageous soldier in the 


11. James Watt invented the first — 


I. A Few Facts About James Watt 

1. James learned the power of steam very early 
from his grandmother’s tea kettie. 

2. In 1765, he was asked to mend a model of 
Newcomen’s fire engine. 

3. He learned from this repair job, that a fire- 
engine could run without burning up so much coal. 

4. For five long years, Watt worked to perfect 
his steam engine. 

5. By wondering why the lid of Grannie’s tea 
kettle popped off, James Watt made it possible for 
men throughout the world to do great things with 
steam. 

A Few Good Stories for January 

The Fairies’ New Year Gift, Poulsson, Good Stor- 
ies for Great Holidays, Houghton. 

The Twelve Months, Chodzka, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, Houghton. 

The Mail-Coach Passengers, Anderson, Good 
Stories for Great Holidays, Houghton. 

Peter, the Stone Cutter, Macdonell, Italian Fairy 
Stories, Stokes. 
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took a walk Her ba-bychild would fol - low. And if he stopped a-long the way: To 


ef. 
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him she’d ver - y sharp-ly say, “Hop, lit-tle rab-bit, hop! , 


If you will fol-low me _ a- bout, Then hop, lit-tle rab - bit, hop!” 
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| WORDS By ALICE WHITSON NORTON MUSIC BY MAY F. LAWRENCE 
| Old Mother Rab-bit lived in a log, A-waydownin a_ hol-low, And ev-’ry time she 
f) 
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Hop, lit-tle rab - bit, 
at. => 9 
hop! 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


tree four 


review: draw color find sits brown 
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The rabbit sits by the —-_-_-_-_-_-----_-_. 
Color the squirrel. 
Find the nest in the tree. 
Draw four eggs in the nest. 


Color the eggs and the bird. 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


THEN HE MADE 


SNOWBALLS. 


2) 

Si 
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I Dyer Kuenstler 


AT FRED AND 
AT TOM. HOW MANY SNOW-= 


JIM MADE -FIVE MORE 


SNOW -BALLS,. 
NOW HOW MANY ARE 


S\ THERE ON TOP OF THE 


JiM BUILT A SNOW FORT, Y A SS 
UM 
“if My / he / 
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Helen Strimple 


Mugs is very careless during art period and splashes 
paint on his neighbor’s pretty picture. Mugs thinks 
it is funny and laughs. He does not say he is sorry 
that he spoiled her picture. 


Mugs does not like to sit quietly and listen during 
story hour. He whispers te his friends and makes noise 
moving around. It is not easy for the other boys and 
girls to hear the story when Mugs is so noisy. 
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Mel likes art period. He is always carefu 
good neighbor and share the paint. He is caref 
spill paint on the other student’s pictures. 


Mel likes to hear the teacher read stories to: the class. 
He knows that if he sits quietly with folded hands that 
the others can hear the story too. e; 
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Mrs. Goose Papers 
Her Bedroom 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
illustrated by the author 


Mas. GOOSE didn’t like the 
way her bedroom looked. The 
walls were spotty and faded. 
“What I need is new wallpaper,” 
she said, “And I’ll do the work 
myself.” 

She put her hat right on and 
plopped over to Mr. Gobbler’s 
store. 

“Yes, but are you sure you 
know how to paper a room?” he 
asked her. 

“Of course; you just put the 
paper on the walls. That’s easy.” 

Mr. Gobbler looked at her. He 
didn’t say one thing. 

The samples of paper were so 
pretty that Mrs. Goose could 
hardly decide. Finally she se- 
lected a gay pattern with little 
bunches of rose-pink radishes. “It 
will remind me what to buy for 
lunch,” she said. “I’ll take enough 
to do my bedroom. And that’s all 
today.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t all. You’ll need 
paste.” 

“Paste?” asked Mrs. 
looking surprised. 

“How else did you expect the 
paper to stick to the walls?” 

“Oh yes, paste. And that’s all.” 

“No, it’s not all, unless you 
have a big, wide brush.” 

“TI have only my clothes brush,” 
said Mrs. Goose. So she bought 
one for the paste. 
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Goose, 


Mr. Goat was near, munching 
an apple. He had been listening 
to all this. Now he walked up to 
Mrs. Goose. “Let me take you 
and your things to your house 
in my cart. And why don’t you 
let me do this job for you? I have 
papered a lot of rooms in Animal- 
town. It’s nothing to me, to climb 
around on a stepladder. I do good 
work. My charge would be very 
reasonable.” 

“Mr. Goat really knows how,” 
said Mr. Gobbler, looking hard at 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Why should I let him do it, 
when it is so simple? I have pa- 
per, I have paste, I have a brush, 
and I have walls. So let’s go, Mr. 
Goat.” Mrs. Goose plopped away, 
looking very important. 

At her house, Mr. Goat carried 
in the things. Then he said, “As 
I told you, I should be very glad 
to do this work for you. It would- 
n’t cost you much.” (Mr. Goat 
wanted the job. He needed some 
money.) 

Mrs. Goose smiled. “No thank 
you, I’d like to do it myself. It 
will be very simple.” 

Mr. Goat drove off, shaking his 
head. “She’ll be sorry,” he was 
thinking. He laughed a gruffy 
laugh. 

Alone in the bedroom, Mrs. 
Goose thought she would start 


took a long, running jump and 
dragged the paper after her. 
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right in. She unrolled some paper, 
slapped some paste on. Then sud- 
denly she stopped and looked. Oh 
dear, she was putting the paste 
on the side where the radishes 
were! So of course that paper was 
spoiled. 

She took some more. This time 
she slathered the paste where it 
ought to be, on the back of the 
roll, where there was no pattern 
at all. The paper stretched over 
the floor like a narrow rug. Now, 
to get it on the wall. 

Mr. Goat had said something 
about a stepladder. Well, she 
wasn’t going to bother with that. 
Hers was way down cellar, and 
she could fly well enough to get 
the paper up. So she took a long, 
running jump, and dragged the 
paper after her. With a swoosh 
and a swosh she reached the ceil- 
ing, and looked back to see if the 
paper had followed her. Yes, it 
had, it was on the wall, but very 
roughly. Not smooth at all. 

But why did her legs feel so 
funny? Why did she feel so fun- 
ny, half-way up to her neck? Oh 
dear; she had pasted herself in! 
She was under the paper! Mrs. 
Goose crashed to the floor, and of 
course the paper came tearing 
down with her. She was all sticky 
with paste, too. And what a mess 
she had made! 

“This won’t do,” she told her- 
self. “I’ll have to get my step- 
ladder.” 

So she did. Then she took an- 


“T still have the brush,” she said, waving it at him. 


other roll of paper, pasted it, 
climbed the ladder and slapped 
the paper on the wall. There, that 
was better. Mrs. Goose felt quite 
proud, till she noticed that the 
bunches of radishes were upside 
down. That would never do. She 
yanked the paper off the wall, and 
what a mess that made! 

She turned the roll around and 
slapped it on the wall again. But 
it fell right down, for most of the 
paste had come off. 

Mrs. Goose gave a long sigh. 
“This is really a messy business, 
even though I do know how to 
do it.”” She sat down in her chair 


“Mr. Goat helped me,” she said. 
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to rest. She felt a little sad, for 
she had spoiled so much paper, 
wasted too much paste. Well, 
she just wouldn’t go back to buy 
more; she knew that Mr. Gobbler 
would tell her that she should 
have let Mr. Goat do the job. 

Suddenly she jumped up with 
a new idea. How silly to keep 
slithering and slathering up and 
down walls, when there was such 
a nice flat place for the rest of 
the paper. She would put it on 
the floor! It would be very pretty, 
and with that to look at, the faded 
walls would never be noticed. 

She began to sing happily as 
she smeared the floor with paste. 
She even made up a song: “Here 
and there, fit as a fiddle, some in 
the corner, some in the middle.” 
Very soon she could put the pa- 
per on. 

But not till she had rested a 
minute. She sat down in her 
chair again. When she jumped up, 
she realized that she had had 
quite a nap. Well, now she would 
put the paper on; it would be 
floorpaper instead of wallpaper, 
and hers would be the only bed- 
room in Animaltown like that. It 
was a very original idea. ; 

The paper went on flat. How 
nice! But how funny — it wasn’t 
sticking well. And of course not, 
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because while she had been nap- 
ping, the paste had dried. 

By this time Mrs. Goose was 
really quite discouraged. She 
stepped forward to yank the pa- 
per up, slipped on a gooey lump 
of paste, fell down and bumped 
her goosie knee. 

Just then she heard the rattle 
of wheels. Mr. Goat knocked at 
her door. 

“Well, how are you getting 
along? Is the room done? You 
wouldn’t want to let me see it, 
would you?” 

“Tt isn’t done,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “because I decided not to 
do the walls. I’m going to put the 
paper on the floor, instead.” 

Mr. Goat stared at her. “But 
whoever heard of such a thing? 
Wallpaper on the floor! You’d 
step on it just once, and it would 
be dirty. You’d have goosie foot- 
tracks all over it in no time. It 
will tear, too. But it must look 
very, very different. You would- 
n’t want to let me see it, would 
you? It must be quite a sight!” 

Mrs. Goose thought Mr. Goat 
was praising her for having such 


a new idea. “Why yes, you may 
look,” she said. “But there is only 
one little piece on the floor, yet. 
While I was having a nap, the 
paste dried. So I shall have to 
clean the floor, before I start 
again.” 

She led Mr. Goat in, and there 
he was, in the middle of the mess. 
There were mussed-up rolls of 
paper ali over, the floor looked 
awful, and Mrs. Goose herself 


was all smeared with paste. Her 


apron had slipped around behind 
her. 

Mr. Goat wanted to laugh, but 
she looked so sad that he couldn’t. 
“I see you are really a wall-pa- 
perer at heart, but you seem to 
have had a little trouble. You 
must. be tired, too. Will you let 
me finish the job? You'll need 
more paper, and paste. I’ll go to 
the store for those. 

“But I still have the brush,” 
said Mrs. Goose, waving it at him. 

“Well, what do you say? I'll 
do the walls — not the floor. You 
could clean that, while I go for 
the things. Then I could start in 
fresh.” 


A Little Magic 


JEAN WYATT 


Oscar, a grey cat with mon- 
strous whiskers and a long tail 
rested so quietly in the shade of 
a rhubarb leaf that he seemed to 
be asleep. However when a car 
turned off the dusty road and 
chuffed up Farmer Plum’s lane, 
he opened one eye to the sunny 
afternoon. 

Sampson, the watchdog barked. 

Oscar slipped like a shadow 
through the rhubarb patch. He 
found Farmer Plum talking to a 
jolly-faced little man standing 
beside a green car. 

The stranger said his name 
was Mr. A. Smoothey and ex- 
plained that he had become lost. 

“Have supper with us!” Farm- 
er Plum invited the stranger, 
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“before you start on your way 
again.” 

Mr. A. Smoothey murmured his 
thanks, picked up a carpet bag he 
had placed on the ground, and 
followed his host into the farm 
house. 

Oscar followed, too, tail held 
high. He settled himself beside 
the kitchen stove as was his cus- 
tom, while Farmer Plum made 
his guest acquainted with his 
wife and children, Vic and Mike. 

It was after-supper-time when 
Oscar discovered the stranger to 
be a very unusual person. 

Smiling broadly Mr. A. Smoo- 
they now unfastened the clasp of 
the carpet bag and withdrew a 
pop bottle. He passed it around 


“I said I’d do the work my- 
self.” 

She looked so firm that Mr. 
Goat had another idea. “Why 
don’t we do it together, then? You 
paste, I’ll put the paper on. You 
paste well,” he said, looking at 
the floor. “And if you helped, you 
wouldn’t need to pay me as 
much.” 

That pleased Mrs. Goose. ‘All 
right,” she said. “Because I am 
in a fix about money, having to 
buy more stuff.” 

“Well, I hear you have a nice, 
pretty, radishy bedroom,” Mr. 
Gobbler said, a few days after 
that, when Mrs: Goose went to 
the store. “How did it go? I hear 
Mr. Goat helped.” 

“He helped me, and I helped 
him,” smiled Mrs. Goose. “I 
pasted, he papered. It was quicker 
that way.” 

“And neater?” asked Mr. Gob- 
bler, looking at her with a bright 
eye. 

“Well yes, neater,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

Black Cat was listening. Mrs. 
Rabbit heard. They looked at each 
other and winked. 


to show that the pop bottle held 
only a little liquid. Then he poured 
off the liquid. After this he broke 
the pop bottle and a strange thing 
happened. 

Out flew a little bird! 

Oscar’s eyes nearly started 
from his head. 

The children’s mouths dropped 
into a round O. 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaim- 
ed their parents. 

Quickly the jolly-faced little 
man stuffed the bird into the car- 
pet bag and said, “Folks, I know 
you’re surprised. Let me explain 
who I am. For many years I have 
been on the road as a travelling 
magician!” 

Mr. A. Smoothey grinned at his 
astonished audience. “I’ll do some 
more tricks,” he offered. 

This time from the carpet bag 
he removed a pack of playing 
cards. Suddenly he tossed the lot 
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“Where’s the rest of you,” Oscar exclaimed. 


up in the air and they all stuck 
to the kitchen ceiling! Then he 
called them down by their names, 
one by one! 

Farmer Plum and his wife 
laughed aloud. 

The boys clapped in delight. 

Oscar wandered over to the 
carpet bag but no one paid any 
attention to him. They were too 
busy laughing at the magician 
performing his magic. Oscar 
poked his head inside the carpet 
bag but there was no little bag, 
only odds and ends and a warm 
musty smell. But inquisitively, 
Oscar reached in a paw and 
touched something about the size 
of a young mouse. He caught it 
up between his sharp teeth. As 
he did so a sprinkle of powder 
fell on his tongue. It tasted won- 
derful! Oscar carried the little 
packet behind the kitchen stove 
and began to lick up the contents 

After a time Mr. A. Smoothey 
announced that he must be on 
his way. Everyone thanked him 
for giving them such a dandy 
evening. 

Oscar glanced up, after the last 
lickful of powder, and saw the 
magician run his hand around in- 
side the carpet bag as though 
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searching for something. Finally 
the jolly-faced little man gasped, 
“The packet of pink powder! It’s 
—it’s disappeared!” 

Well, in the same moment Os- 
car disappeared too, all but his 


monstrous whiskers and long tail. 
But he didn’t know that yet! 

Mr. A. Smoothey appeared 
quite alarmed. He grabbed up his 
carpet bag, said a hasty “thank 
you” to the family and hurried 
out into the night. 

They heard the stranger’s car 
whizz out of the lane. 

Farmer Plum shook his head, 
amused. 

“Let’s get on with the chores,” 
he declared. 

Alone in the kitchen behind the 
stove, Oscar washed a pad on a 
paw. Somehow he felt queer. He 
walked to the screen door and 
pushed it open. 

“T’ll visit with Sampson,” he 
decided, “and tell him all about 
the magician’s magic. Now, I 
wonder what that powder was I 
ate?” 

When Oscar came upon the 
watchdog, Sampson backed away. 
A low menacing growl sounded 
in his throat. 

“Come off your watchdog act!” 
Oscar ordered mildly. 


Sampson’s growl only grew 
deeper. 

“What’s the idea?” demanded 
Oscar. in surprise. “Don’t you 
recognize a friend? It’s me, Os- 


car!” 


Sampson’s ears lifted straight 
up. 

“Oscar!” he exclaimed in 
alarm. “Well, where’s the rest of 
you? I see only whiskers and a 
tail!” 

“Fiddle-faddle!” retorted the 
grey cat. 

“But it’s so true,” Sampson re- 
peated excitedly now. “It is in- 
deed. I see only your monstrous 
whiskers and long tail!’ 

Oscar looked stunned. Then he 
told Sampson about the visit of 
Mr. A. Smoothey the travelling 
magician. 

Sampson sent up a long howl. 

“Great Whiskers!” the watch- 
dog groaned, “that must have 
been vanishing powder you licked 
up ? 

“But — but I just can’t go 
about with whiskers and a tail,” 
Oscar protested. ‘“Doesn’t seem 
decent somehow.” 

“You sure will be different,” 
acknowledged Sampson trying to 
hide a grin, “think how you can 
scare the wits out of the weasels 
when they come snooping around 
the hen house!” 

“I won’t be here,” Oscar de- 
cided quickly. “I prefer to be a 
common cat, I’m going to hunt up 
that travelling magician. Mr. A. 
Smvothey must break this spell!” 

Oscar moved away determined- 
ly, that is, his whiskers and tail 
moved away. 

“You'll be seeing me again,” he 
told Sampson. And added, “I 
hope!” 

One morning a few days later, 
a grey cat with monstrous whisk- 
ers and a long tail ambled up 
Farmer Plum’s lane. 

Sampson ran forward with a 
deep-mouthed bark. But to Oscar, 
for indeed it was he, his friend 
but welcomed him home. 

Vic and Mike ran from the 
farm house. 

“Oscar!” they shouted togeth- 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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A Queer Family 


OPAL Y. 


How would you like to have 
about 2,000 brothers and sisters 
so much like yourself that even 
your mother could not tell you 
apart? 

That is what happens to the 
hop-toad. A mother toad lays 
from 2,000 to 4,000 eggs a year, 
and she sometimes lives to be 
thirty or forty years old. From 
three to twenty-five days after 
the eggs are laid, depending on 
the species and the part of the 
country in which they live, hun- 
dreds of wiggly black tadpoles 
are hatched, and scurry about in 
the waterhole where eggs were 
laid. 

Then, the tadpoles proceed to 
“eat” their tails. There is enough 
food stored in a tadpole’s tail to 
last for three or four months. By 
that time it has grown legs and 
can hop out of the water and hunt 
its own food. It is then a hop- 
toad, but it will be five years be- 
fore it is an adult. 

If you have ever examined a 
hop-toad, you may know that it 
has no teeth; that its tongue is 
attached to the front of its mouth, 
and points backwards. 

Then, you may wonder how 
toads eat and drink. The methods 
used are most unusual. 

Perhaps you have seen these 
little brown fellows with their 
bulging eyes, just before twilight 
on a summer evening, sitting un- 
der low bushes or around door- 
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steps. You will see one suddenly 
jump up and sit down in about 
the same spot, or he might just 
raise his head slightly and flick 
his long tongue out toward some 
flying insect. 

You will not see the insect 
again, for once it is touched, the 
sticky, “fly-paper” tongue holds 
it securely and rolls it down the 
toad’s throat. But in order to get 
the insect off his tongue and into 
his stomach, the toad closes his 
eyes. The eyeballs that bulged 
outwards before, now bulge in- 
wards and help to push down the 
insect. 


Hop-toads like to dig caves and 
stay in them during the day. 
They do not remain in the sun 
long, for a very good reason. But 
after rains you will sometimes 
see dozens of them hopping about 
the garden or lying in small pud- 
dles. This is because they are get- 
ting a drink of water in their 
own special way—through the 
skin. They can absorb a lot of 
water, but if they lie in the sun, 
the water will evaporate. Some 
scientists believe that toads store 
water in the warts on their backs 
as the camel stores water in its 
hump. 

Toads have their troubles 
growing up, for a great number 
are killed one way or another. 
Only a few hundred from the 
thousands of eggs laid by the 
mother toad grow to adulthood. 
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One thing that protects them 
from their enemies is their dirt- 
brown color. Unless you are 
watching very carefully, you are 
likely to step on one before you 
see it. For that reason, animals 
that use them for food often miss 
seeing them also. Then, too, 
glands in their back which ex- 
crete a milky fluid that tastes 
bad to other animals, is a protec- 
tion since other animals, except 
snakes, will not eat them if they 
can find anything else. 

Like snakes and other cold- 
blooded animals, toads hibernate 
for three or four months during 
the winter. This is a good thing, 
for there are no insects flying 


around for them to eat, and the 
water is frozen so they cannot 
drink. In the springtime when 
he wakens, the toad is very dry 
and needs a change of dress. In 
fact, he changes his dress fre- 
quently. 

How is this done? 

For some cause, the toad’s skin 
bursts and since it cannot repair 
itself like your skin does, the 
toad uses its toes to pull the skin 
off over his head and, of all 
things, he eats it! The fluid. 
which is distasteful to other ani- 
mals does not bother him when 
he eats the skin himself. 

You will not have warts on 
your hands if you pick up a hop- 


toad, but you will not want to in- 
jure one, for toads eat flies and 
bugs which are harmful to flower 
gardens, vegetable gardens and 
field crops. 

Brother and sister toads do not 
play together and help each other 
as you do your brothers and sis- 
ters. In fact, when several hun- 
dred hop-toads go off in all direc- 
tions from the water where 
they were hatched and scurried 
around as tadpoles, each goes 
alone. Soon, they do not know 
each other from hundreds of toads 
that belong to other mother and 
father hop-toads. 

What a queer way for a family 
to live! 


Animal Camouflage 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and 
MARJORIE WACKERBARTH | 


“() 

DADDY, we had movies 
in school today.” exclaimed Bob 
excitedly as he met his father in 
the yard. 

“I suppose they were all about 
Superman,” teased Daddy. 

“They were not. They showed 
how animals protect themselves 
against their enemies.” 

“That’s fine. All animals large 
or small, weak or strong, that 
might be food for others, at one 
time or another have to protect 
themselves from their enemies. 
Did you see a picture of a squid, 
Bob?” 

“No-o-o but we saw a lot of 
animals. What about a squid, 
Daddy ?” 

“A picture of a squid would 
be a little hard to get I think. 
They are sometimes spoken of as 
the underwater speedboat of the 
ocean. Its way of protecting itself 
is unique. Within its body is a 
sac filled with black dye. When 
its enemies get too close for an 
easy getaway one squirt of this 
inky fluid into the water makes 
a screen. This delays its enemy 
and the squid spurts away.” 

“T’d like to see that. We did see 
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a picture of a porcupine with its 
quills. I’d hate to have him throw 
one of those quills at me.” 

“You needn’t worry about that, 
Bob,” laughed Daddy. “The idea 
of a porcupine throwing its quills 
at an enemy is believed by a good 
many people, but it is not a fact. 
Nevertheless, it can cause its 
enemies quite as much misery and 
discomfort as all the teeth, feet, 
and horns of other animals taken 
together. Those quills, running 
through the long hair matting 
that covers the upper part of the 
body, are each roughened at the 
point with small barbs or hook- 
lets. The nose or paw of any un- 
wary animal, large or small, has 
only to touch the bristly body to 
be pierced with stick-tight quills. 
That makes a wonderful protec- 
tion for the porcupine. Few ani- 
mals that survive their attack on 
the porcupine ever try it again. 
What others did you see, Bob?” 

“We saw lizards, crabs, turtles, 
anteaters and a good many others. 
We are going to see more movies 
of animals before long, but our 
time was up for today.” 

“Lizards are always interest- 


ing, Bob. Some of the long-tailed 
lizards that live in the southern 
part of the United States have a 
very startling way of baffling 
their enemies. When one is pur- 
sued it can, with no harm to it- 
self, leave behind the still wrig- 
gling hind end of its tail for the 
attacker to examine. This gives 
the lizard a little time to dart off 
to safety. 

“Then, Bob, there are certain 
animals so well outfitted that they 
neither run away nor fight but 
still are fairly safe wherever they 
happen to be. There is a long- 
legged spider crab that lives near 
the shores of the Florida coast. 
This sounds like a fairy story but 
it is a true one. This spider crab 
picks bits of sponge or algae from 
the bottom of the ocean and some- 
how fastens these bits to the 
knobs and spines on the top of 
its back. Under the shelter of this 
flourishing garden it goes about 
quite safe on its own hunt for 
food. A few other animals do not 
need to disguise themselves. 
There’s the snail. When it ‘is in 
danger it slides back into the 
labyrinth of its shell or house.” 
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“That’s what the turtle does 
too, Daddy. It just jerks its head, 
tail and legs back into the space 
between the hard floor and roof 
that makes its house.” 

“That’s right, Bob. You’ve seen 
that happen haven’t you? Per- 
haps the most efficient equipment 
is that possessed by the three- 
banded armadillo from Argentina 
and Brazil. It is the only one of its 
family able to roll into a ball. The 
ball has a hard slippery surface 
that few teeth can either grasp or 
dent. 


“Animals that are hunted out 
by the meat-eaters, defend them- 


Meet 


SometTIME when you go to 
the seashore, you may reach for 
a pretty little shell and have it 
walk away right from under 
your fingers. 

When that happens, you may 
have met one of the seashore’s 
most interesting creatures. The 
hermit crab is different from 
other crabs. He has no shell of 
his own. So, in order to protect 
his soft body, he borrows any sea 
shell which he happens to like. 

Mr. Hermit Crab is an odd lit- 
tle fellow. He always reminds me 
of someone who is in a hurry to 
go someplace, but has no place 
to go. He hurries along in one di- 
rection, and then turns around 
and hurries right back to where 
he came from. He always seems 
to be searching for something. 
As he hurries along, he stops now 
and then to examine something 
with his long tangerine colored 
feelers. His eyes, stuck way out 
on the ends of tong stalks the 
same color as his feelers, never 
seem to miss anything in his 
path. 

When hermit crabs are hatched 
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selves by painfully injuring their 
‘enemies. One of their weapons is 
their feet. The horse with its hard 
hoof and the ostrich with its two 
strong toes can both give power- 
ful kicks. The strong nails of the 
anteater can rip apart dogs as 


easily as termite nests. Many of - 


the animals with hoofs wear a 
set of ornamental head pieces that 
can be used very effectively 
against enemies or rivals as the 
case may be. Instead of antlers or 
horns the South American pec- 
caries, relatives of our pigs, carry 
long side teeth as bayonets.” 
“There’s our own jack rabbits, 
Daddy. They’re good runners.” 


Mr. Hermit 


LAURA ARLON 


from their coral colored eggs, 
their bodies are soft. In order to 
protect themselves, when they 
are but a few days old they move 
into empty sea shells. As their 
bodies grow, the borrowed shells 
become too small. So, Mr. Hermit 
Crab has to find a new house. 

It is fun to watch a hermit 
crab find a new shell for a home. 
Never have you seen a more par- 
ticular house hunter. He is nev- 
er satisfied with the first one he 
sees. He carefully examines every 
shell he finds. Some of them he 
will try on for size. Even if it 
fits him, he more often than not, 
will keep on looking. He seems to 
be trying to find a home of not 
only the right size but one that 
he thinks is pretty too. When he 
finds one that he thinks is right, 
he starts to house clean. He gets 
in the new shell and throws out 
all the sand that he finds. Loose 
sand in his new house would 
scratch him, just as sand in your 
bed feels scratchy to you. 

Hermit crabs are odd looking 
little animals with their long 
bright colored feelers and eye 


“They surely are and when the 
snow is on the ground they are 
hard to see. They depend on their 
long hind legs to carry them away 
from danger but if that fails they 
have sharp teeth they do not fail 
to use.” 

“When animals are colored like 
their backgrounds, mightn’t that 
be called animal camouflage?” 
asked Bob. 

“That’s right, Bob, but we have 
talked enough for this time. 
There’s that home work of yours. 
Nature hasn’t provided you with 
any camouflage, if you don’t have 
your Arithmetic done.” 


Crab 


stalks. Their legs are tan with 
bands of white or blue, making 


‘them look as though they are 


wearing long striped stockings. 

Most of the hermit crabs that 
you see on the beach are tiny fel- 
lows, about the size of a pea. 
However, there are some kinds 
that are fairly large. One of these 
larger kinds is quite a gardener. 
He decorates his shell house with 
sea anemones. Sea anemones are 
really animals, but look for all 
the world like lovely colored 
flowers. What is more, when Mr. 
Hermit Crab moves to a new 
shell, he takes his anemone gar- | 
den with him, carefully trans- 
planting the anemones onto his 
new house himself. 

One kind of hermit crab even 
goes so far as to attach an anem- 
one onto his claw. Then, when 
in danger from an enemy, he 
withdraws into his borrowed 
shell, and closes the opening with 
his claw. The anemone protects 
the crab with its stinger. The 
hermit crab pays the anemone for 
being its front door by giving it 
bits of food. 
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Rhineodon 


Biggest Fish in the World, 
and Other Sharks 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Iw THE story of “Pinocchio,” 
the puppet’s father, Geppetto, 
was swallowed — rowboat and 
all — by a sea monster. To Pin- 
occhio, it looked like either a very 
large rock or a very small island, 
this monster did. And there, in- 
side the whale-shark, the boy 
found old Geppetto and rescued 
him. But that was only a story. 
There have been other stories, 
too, of how a whale swallowed 
a man, and the man escaped. Was 
there really something back of 
those tales? 

There is actually a whale-shark 
with a mouth big enough to take 
in a small rowboat. This monster 
isn’t a real whale, though, it is a 
shark, Rhineodon, the whale- 
shark. And this shark, the big- 
gest fish in the world, does no 
harm. It has only tiny, blunt 
teeth, for it lives on plankton, the 
floating bits of sea food that it 
can strain out of the water 
through its gills. It just swims 
slowly along, and when it comes 
to a field of this floating sea food, 
plankton, it opens its mouth wide 
and lets the water strain out 
through its gills. Then it swal- 
lows the plankton that is left. 
Some of the giant whales live on 
plankton, too. But they have a 
different way of straining it. 

In winter, when there may not 
be enough plankton around to 
keep Rhineodon from getting 
hungry, he can just sink down 
into the mud of the sea bottom 
near shore and sleep till spring 
comes. And just as the bear that 
hibernates can live on her own 
fat, so Rhineodon can live on the 
fat stored in his liver. 

But then, the whale-shark 
would rather just keep cruising 
around, eating what it can find 
to eat, or resting near the sur- 
face of the sea. It prefers the 
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warm waters of the Pacific Ocean 
near the tropics. It may start its 
migration by swimming lazily 
down the California Current, 
then it may turn west with the 
North Equatorial Current and 
keep going that way till it reaches 
the warm Japan Current. Then 
after awhile it gets into the West- 
ward Drift and so back into the 


California Current. Or it may 
stay south of the Equatorial Cur- 
rent and cruise down toward Au- 
stralia and back again. It likes 
the warmer seas best because 
there is where it finds the most 
food. And it takes a lot of food 
to keep a whale-shark — a crea- 
ture as big as two elephants — 
going. 

Once, though, Rhineodon met 
a whale-shark that had had a 
piece bitten out of her big dorsal 
fin. That had been done by the 
so-called killer-whales, air-breath- 
ing mammals that are really 
porpoises, and swim in packs like 
wolves of the sea. Now Rhineodon 
was not a fighter: he hadn’t even 


TOP LEFT — A derrick and winch were used to unload this huge 
Whale Shark onto the dock. 


TOP RIGHT — Its large tail-fin had a spread of nine feet. 
MIDDLE — The Mako Shark leaps several feet into the air. 


BOTTOM — This queer looking Hammer-Head Shark has eyes at the 
ends of the projections on its head. 
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sharp teeth with which to fight. 
The only thing he could do when 
he saw a pack of killers coming, 
with their tall black fins rising 
from the water like so many sails, 
was to hide. First he did a flip- 
flop and stood on his head. Then 
down, down, down he dove till he 
was half a mile under the surface 
of the sea. There he waited, for 
he could breathe under water and 
they couldn’t. After awhile they 
had to come up for air, and go 
looking for an easier catch. 

Rhineodon didn’t mind the 
deep, though it was dark down 
there. His skeleton was made, 
not of bone, but of cartilage, 
which merely bent instead of 
breaking under the pressure of 
the waters. And his tough skin 
protected him from the salt sea. 
In fact, he found a lot of good 
things to eat down there — wee 
shrimps that tasted mighty good. 

Rhineodon has about 50 kinds 
of cousin sharks, all sizes from 
that of the great white shark to 
that of the dogfish. There are 
gray sharks in the cold gray wat- 
ers of the north, and there are 
blue sharks in the warm blue 
seas. With their pale under sides, 
they must be hard to see from 
below. 


One shark is called a hammer- 
head because of its shape. Others 
are striped or spotted, or patched 
with light and dark like pinto 
ponies. Most sharks eat fish and 
follow the ocean currents that the 
fish live in. There are sharks in 
all the oceans. 

The great white shark will 
catch a sea-lion pup if he can. He 
will even attack a man in swim- 
ming. If the man has cut himself 
on the rocks and there is blood, 
the big white shark can perhaps 
smell the blood. 

But the little three-foot dogfish 
is the one fishermen dread. The 
dogfish hunts in huge packs, and 
off the New England coast its 
favorite food is the mackerel, 
though it also likes lobsters. 

One shark, the Mako, can leap 
high out of the water when it 
pursues its prey. The Mako is a 
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12-foot shark and it can leap as 
high as the top of the mast of a 
fishing boat. 


Sharks have to swim fast 
enough to catch their prey. But 
their bodies are lighter than wat- 
er. That is because their livers 
are stored with oil. Their skins 
are as rough as files, for they are 
covered with spiny scales. For 
grown sharks, that is a protective 
armor. Some sharks leave their 
eggs in horny egg cases that they 
anchor to the rocks. When the 
baby sharks hatch, though, they 
must look out for themselves. 
And millions and billions and tril- 
lions of them are eaten by larger 
fish. 


But then, some of the baby 
sharks escape, and live to grow 
up. Perhaps it is just as well that 
they don’t all survive, or we 
would have millions and billions 
and trillions of sharks in the sea. 
Then they would perhaps eat all 
the fish. Perhaps Nature knows 
best. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER’ BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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PICTURES INFLUENCE 
THE THINKING OF 
CHILDREN 


The PERRY PICTURES — lovely sepia 
copies of fine art — not comics — 
sixe 5/2 x 8, at ONLY TWO CENTS 
each for 30 or more. So inexpensive, 
so interesting, so educational! 


A worthwhile suggestion: — give each 
child a Perry Picture to study. Have 
him mount it, write the story, and 
take it home to keep as his very own. 
It will be a source of interest and en- 
joyment. 

So send TODAY, 6 cents for 30 attractive 


pictures for children, or $1.00 for 50. You 
will be pleased with the results. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illu- 
strations in it, and samples, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


"6851" 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


Long Handle 


tempera 
e show card 


painting 


Size: | % 
Length: ts IV, ky) 
Each: .33 .39 .55 


-66 72 1.10 
---@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 
Write for “Oil Painting” 16 page booklet 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Spare Time Money is easy to make tak- 
ing subscriptions for American Child- 
hood. Write for details — American 
Childhood, Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 
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The Rhyming Quizz Show 
(From Page 41) 


There are many hills where the 
coasting’s good. 
A coast to a hospital is sure no 
fun. 
Remember this warning, every 
one. 
Bob: 
When you have skis, should you 
take a dare, 
And jump and ski just every- 
where 
Or should you know first how 
to ski 
Before you try a smarty to be? 
Heloise: 
Just because you have some 
skis 
And all your friends commence 
to tease, 
Don’t forget just one little rule. 
There are many lessons learned 
out of school, 
And one of those is to use your 
head, 
And not depend on your feet 
instead. 
Start to ski on a little hill, 
And then you'll have but a 
little spill. 
Take this advice before the 
wreck. 
We'd hate to have you break 
your neck. 
Bob: 
How will you avoid those 
skidding cars, 
Which are liable to hurl you 
straight to Mars? 
Larry: 
I’ll stay on the side till the light 
says, “GO.” 
And see that the cars are com- 
ing slow. 
For a speeding car that starts 
to slue, 
Is a dangerous threat for me 
and you. 
Bob: 
What good are these: rules, 
Betsey we ask? 
Are they just a bother and just 
a task? 
Betsey: 
I’ve listened well to this quiz 
today. 
I’ve listened to all you’ve had 
to say, 
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And I'll say right now if you 
learn each rule, 
You’ll have plenty of fun at 
home and at school. 
You’ll live to teach these rules 
to others, 
And all be a joy to fathers and 
mothers. 
Bob: Now, we'll finish off the 
whole play with a safety song. 
(They sing one to end the Act.) 
— THE END — 


In Paris with Don and Ruth 
(From Page 38) 
gun in 1163. Its stained glass 
windows are in warm, soft col- 
ors. The walls are decorated, in- 
side and out, with interesting sta- 
tues and carvings. Here is a love- 


ly original statue of Joan of Arc. - 


In Paris there are fifty-nine sta- 
tues of Joan of Arc. In this 
church have been many royal 
weddings and coronations, in- 
cluding Napoleon’s in 1804. The 
setting of Victor Hugo’s The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame is this 
cathedral. The Church of the 
Medeleine is said to have the love- 
liest music in Paris. The basilica 
of the great church, the Sacre- 
Coeur, gleams white above the 
city. 

From the Notre Dame the Al- 
lens made their way to the fas- 
cinating wooden book stalls along 
the river Seine. 

“TI could browse here all day,” 
said Aunt Helen. “They say that 
among all these ancient books 
brought here from old attics some 
rare and’ precious manuscripts 
and prints can be found.” 

But, on they went to the Pan- 
theon where many famous 
French men are buried. Then to 
see the tomb of Napoleon. Inside 
the church they were shown the 
great circular crypt under the 
dome where Napoleon’s coffin 
lies. They leaned over the marble 
hand rail and looked down upon a 
huge block of reddish brown 
granite resting on a pedestal of 
polished green stone. This is an 
immense coffin which was cut 
from one solid block of quartz, 
the hardest stone in the world, in 


the quarries of Sweden. The floor 
of the crypt is mosaic, decorated 
with crowns of laurel in stone. 
There are statues about; and the 
guide pointed out this quotation 
from Napoleon’s will which is 
carved on the entrance of the 
crypt: 

“I desire that my ashes may 
repose on the banks of the Seine 
in the midst of the French people 
whom I have ever loved.” 

“Who was Napoleon?’ Don 
wanted to know. 

“He was the greatest of the 
French heroes, and as you read 
more of history, you will learn 
how he became the greatest gen- 
eral in Europe; and, as emperor 
of France, conquered one country 
after another.” While we are all 
interested in Napoleon let’s take 
the excursion to Versailles, in a 
suburb of Paris where the magni- 
ficent palace built by Louis XIV 
still stands.” 

There they roamed about from 
room to room and Don sat in the 
chair where Napoleon Bonaparte 
had sat; and Ruth touched the 
cradle where his little son, the 
king of Rome, lay when he was 
a baby. Aunt Helen was most in- 
terested in the lovely paintings 
and the gorgeous furniture in the - 
rooms where Marie Antoinette 
and the Empress Josephine had 
lived. 

After the reign of Louis Napo- 
leon, France once more became a 
republic. Paris is its capital city. 

“Paris has been called “The 
Gateway to France’,” said Mrs. 
Allen. “If the rest of the country 
is as beautiful as this city we 
have much to look forward to as 
we go through the gateway into 
rural France.” 


Books in Review 
(From Page 1) 

zines have been brought together 
in this most delightful and unu- 
sual collection, LITTLE CHILD 
LOOKING. We recommend to ev- 
ery teacher and parent this un- 
derstanding, delightfully ‘heart- 
warming volume. 


(Turn to Page 64) 


Books in Review 
(From Page 63) 


MAMA’S LITTLE RASCAL, A 
novel — by Edgar Mozingo; 
Published by Exposition Press, 
N. Y. Price $3.00. 


This simple, heart-warming 
story of Sketter, a small-town boy 
from North Carolina together 
with his cousin, Howie, may be 
the means of introducing to 
many a teenager, plenty of rich, 
meaningful experience, thrilling 
adventure, deeper incentives and 
higher ambitions. The story is 
told with such enthusiasm and 
charm, yet so realistically, that 
we feel its message will carry 
over and stay with the reader 
for many a year to come and be 
the means of building and enrich- 
ing his character. Just such a 
book as Mama’s Little Rascal is 
sadly needed these days when the 
current press has had so very 
much to say of teenagers and 
their misdemeanors. Mr. Mozingo 
is to be congratulated for his 
wholesome and constructive view- 
point. 


YOUR PET COCKATIEL (one of 
_ the Your Pet Series), — by Alice 
L. Sadler; Illustrations by R. A. 
Bowles; Published by All Pets 
Books, Inc. Fond du lac, Wiscon- 
sin; Price 35c per book. 


Your Pet Series includes many 
of the birds and animals that chil- 
dren like and in which they are 
most interested. All books are 
written by a person who thor- 
oughly knows his subject. They 
contain illuminating facts about 
the animals or pets — housing, 
training, talking, feeding, bath- 
ing. Illustrations help to give the 
little books charm and vitality. 
Much information is put into a 
small book at a very low price. 


Approaches to Creative 
Expressive 
(From Page 9) 
any child — or adult — viewing 
a cartoon on the screen next time 
you see a movie and you’re bound 
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to see them express a variety of 
emotions in their reactions ; many 
degrees of laughter, sadness, hap- 
p.ness, pity, sympathy — to name 
a few. Cartoons can look any way 
children want them to look. 
Therefore, they are free to create 
cartoons which express their own 
emotions through facial expres- 
sions, bodily posture, and action. 

Still another aspect is that of 
telling a story with one or a 
series of related pictures. I pro- 
posed the following problem to 
children in my art classes as a 
challenging, creative, expressive 
art activity: 

“Suppose you had to tell a 

story to someone and use as 

few words as possible. Only 
pictures. What would you 
do?” 

Some created stories of their 
own and expressed them in pic- 
tograms — their ideas expressed 
pictorially through pictures. Oth- 
ers divided their paper into sev- 
eral parts or made booklets of 
series of pictures — with words 
at a minimum — to communicate 
their ideas. 


Johnny Good Manners 
(From Page 11) 


dren with the good behavior ideas 
we found it almost impossible to 
approach them all from the posi- 
tive, “Do not push,” “Do not run,” 
“We do not yell,” “We do not 
shout louder than our neighbors 
and butt-in like goats before they 
are through,” “We do not throw 
food,” “We do not spill,” “We do 


A Unicorn 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
A Unicorn 
Has a twisted horn 
And the body 
Of a horse; 
The hoofs of a stag, 
The tail of a lion— 
But there’s no such 
Thing, of course! 


not make pigs of ourselves, nor 
talk with our mouths full,” “We 
do not choke because of eating 
too fast,” “We do not push in 
line,” etc., are ideas that lose their. 
effectiveness when approached 
from any direction by the nega- 
tive. Somehow that seems to be 
the way good manners are ap- 
proached. However such positive 
ideas as, ““We say grace,” “We sit 
quietly,” “We take small bites and 
break our bread into two pieces,” 
“We watch bottles,” “We keep 
the floor clean,” “We are consid- 
erate of those who work for us.” 
“We use our napkins,” “We leave 
the room quietly,” and “We are 
thankful for what we have,” all 
helped to advance the positive ap- 
proach in teaching the ideas on 
our mural. 

As the mural is now up on the 
wall in the cafeteria it is a most 
gay and colorful wall decoration. 
Last year we hope it served to get 
us started in the cafeteria, per- 
haps on a better behavior-footing 
than without it. This year it 
serves to remind us, and we all 
enjoy it. The use of color and 
gayety in a dining hall is a well- 
known aid to good digestion. 


A Little Magic 
(From Page 55) 


er. ““You’ve come back from your 
vacation!” 

Oscar rubbed his head affec- 
tionately against the feet of the 
children. 

When the watchdog and the 
grey cat were alone, Sampson 
said slyly, “I see you did catch 
up with that travelling magi- 
cian.” 

“Not at all!’’ came the surpris- 
ing answer. “I never did come 
across Mr. A. Smoothey!” 

Sampson gave Oscar a startled 
look. “Then how —” he began. 

Oscar wore a wide grin. 

“The magic in the packet of 
pink powder,” he declared hap- 
pily, “just melted away! I knew, 
when children stopped on their 
way to school, to pet me!” 
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WATER COLORS 


“The world is so full of a number of things” to be 
recorded in bold, flowing colors... clear, brilliant and 
true. Only smooth, responsive Milton Bradley Water Colors 
so well capture the spirit of youth ...For close to a cen- 
tury Milton Bradley has put the accent on youth by 
catering to the specific art material needs of our school 
children. When the best is none too good; when quality 
counts — specify Milton Bradley Art Materials to put the 
proper Accent on Youth. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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...add a gay excitir 7 | | 
third dimension 
to teaching | 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics — 
or Art more alive, more exciting - 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all — 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- — 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all © 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls © 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity — 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. ; 


Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode form. 
to immortality. The Revolution 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its | 


history seems as children become 
pert oF the Water; @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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